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HARRY NORMAN GARDINER. 


HEN the news of Professor Gardiner’s sudden and tragic 

death reached me, my first impression was one of deep 
personal loss, as of a dear friend whose wise counsel and kindly, 
but just and penetrating criticism I had come to prize above that 
of any other living philosopher. And I venture to think that his 
colleagues generally felt much the same way. The words “ dear 
Gardiner ” came spontaneously to the lips. He was a man whom 
to know was to love and to admire. His character was singularly 
free fron envy and malice. I never heard him make an unkind 
remark. The nearest approach to irritation that I ever observed 
was once when he had been reading a book whose writer had 
taken liberties in the use of his mother tongue that grated on his 
sensitive ear. “ Why,” he exclaimed, “ should one think that be- 
ing a philosopher exempts one from writing good English!” He 
was himself scrupulously careful both in the choice of words and 
in the construction of his sentences. He had, besides, from his 
early English training, acquired the habit of exact scholarship. 
Everything that he wrote had a rare finish and perfection. He 
was even more exacting in his demands upon himself than upon 
others. No point was too minute for exhaustive imvestigation, and 
he worked over small details with a recklessness of the passage 
of time worthy of Browning’s grammarian when settling “ hoti’s 
business,” or “ the enclitic de.” No doubt this conscientious thor- 
oughness was in part responsible for the smallness of his philo- 
sophical output. But there were also other reasons. Philosophers 
may be roughly divided into two groups. There are, in the first 
place, those who think that they have discovered some solvent 
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principle, hitherto unsuspected, and who cling to this principle 
with pertinacity, reading all experience in its light. Self-confi- 
dent and adventurous souls, they write books, Darstellungen ihrer 
Systeme, get their names, at least for a brief season, in the his- 
tories of philosophy. Even if their discoveries prove to be, as 
sometimes seems the case, but “ new names for old ways of think- 
ing,” they gain a hearing, frequently make converts, sometimes 
even start new schools. Their influence is direct and manifest. 
But there are also those whose attitude to the end is that of the 
seeker after truth. They are always acquiring information, but 
the very receptivity and flexibility of their minds makes for hesi- 
tation. Living daily with the great thinkers of the past, their de- 
light is to make them known, and, measuring themselves by their 
high standard, they shrink from self-assertion lest they be found 
guilty of trying to plant their 
shrivelled pedantry 
On the shoulders of the sky. 

Their work is interpretative and critical rather than creative. Be- 
ing critical, they are sensitive to the limitations as well as to the 
perfections of even the most carefully reasoned philosophies. 
“Ever not quite,” to use the phrase that James was fond of 
quoting, is the final comment. They tend to identify philosophy 
with its history. They need not be eclectics, for that history may 
prove to be a record of progress. To read it as such is indeed to 
find therein one’s own angle of vision, one’s own philosophy. 
But they are suspicious of all pretentions to finality. They make 
no converts, nor strive to, and they start no schools. Their in- 
fluence is indirect and obscure. Their names are soon forgotten. 
Philosophy, it need scarcely be said, has need of both kinds of 
workers. 

Now it was to the latter group that Professor Gardiner be- 
longed. Socratic in his simplicity and modesty, as also in his 
frugality, and not without a touch of the Socratic irony, it is 
difficult to appraise his influence upon philosophy in America. 
Certain it is that it is not to be measured by the relatively meagre 
amount of his published work, nor was it wholly or mainly due 
to his writings. He lived in the lives of his students and of his 
friends and associates, and in the causes to which he gave de 
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voted service. Nowhere was his influence more marked than in 
his relations to the American Philosophical Association, of which 
he was a charter member. One ranks him with Royce and Creigh- 
ton and Ormond, others of the first rank who have passed on be- 
fore,—with the men who did so much to give the Association its 
character and determine its usefulness. 

As is well known, the American Philosophical Association is 
an offshoot of the American Psychological Association. When 
the latter association was formed in 1891, the membership was not 
limited to those who were actually engaged in the work of “ the 
advancement of psychology as a science,” the declared object of the 
Association, but included also a considerable number of teachers, 
Professor Gardiner among them, who, though students of psy- 
chology, mainly in the broader historical acceptance of the term, 
were primarily interested in philosophy, and they offered papers 
in increasing numbers which were of a purely philosophical char- 
acter, papers which did indeed find place on the programme but 
were, it must be admitted, tolerated rather than welcomed by the 
psychologists. As Professor Gardiner wrote in his interesting 
account of the first twenty-five years of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association, the situation “was satisfactory neither to the 
philosophers nor to the psychologists. The philosophers were 
fully aware of the anomalies of a situation in which their claims 
were allowed only on sufferance ; the psychologists were disposed 
to regard these claims as an impertinence and to resent the in- 
trusion of the philosophical camel into the psychological tent.” 
Various proposals were made with a view to remedying this sit- 
uation and the discussion lasted through several years until fin- 
ally, at the suggestion of the Cornell group of philosophers, a 
meeting was called for the purpose of founding an independent 
association. It was held in New York on November 2, 1gor, and 
the American Philosophical Association was then and there formed. 
Professor Gardiner, who was present at this meeting, was elected 
its first secretary and treasurer, and he remained to the end one 
of its most loyal and devoted members and one of its leading 
spirits. He rarely missed a meeting and always took an active 
part in the discussions. And he found genuine enjoyment in the 
opportunities the meetings furnished for the cultivation of friendly 
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personal relations with his fellow workers which, if it did not lead 
to agreement on philosophical issues, at least conduced “to 
understanding, to tolerance, to liking and to respect.” 

It was always a source of joy to hear him take part in the in- 
formal discussions of the Association. His beautifully modulated 
voice, his perfect diction, his never failing urbanity, yet the clear- 
ness and the sureness with which he would cut through to the root 
of the matter, set a high standard of excellence and saved many 
a discussion from being lost in futility and irrelevancy. One of 
the most scholarly members of the Association writes that once, 
when he had read a paper, Professor Gardiner discussed it, and 
his kindly but shrewd comment made him delay its publication 
for several years and, he adds, “I have met few men who had 
that effect upon me.” This paper, as it happened, was read at 
Smith College. But I have no doubt that there are many who 
could report similar experiences after reading papers before the 
Philosophical Association. 

Something of the same sort must be said of the effect of his 
reviews. It may seem strange in referring to a philosopher’s in- 
fluence on his time to speak of his book reviews. But these are 
no ordinary reviews. They are never perfunctory, never hastily 
written, never confined to generalities, but are rather careful 
pieces of scholarly work, full of detailed and constructive criti- 
cism, such as can only be the fruit of patient and independent in- 
vestigation, and helpful alike to author and to reader. It was 
Professor Gardiner’s habit in undertaking any task, however un- 
important it might seem, to put into it the best that was in him, 
sparing no pains. Anything worth doing at all became for the 
time being all important. So his reviews are models of excellence. 
Take, for example, his review in 1903 of Professor Hammond’s 
translation of Aristotle’s Psychology. Into the writing of that 
review has gone more time and labor than many another would 
spend in writing several articles. But the “ royal seed of scholar- 
ship,” to use his own phrase, was in him and he could not do other 
than faithful, honest work, exact and accurate and thorough. 

His most significant contribution to historical criticism consists 
of two articles published in 1918 and 1919, on “ The Psychology 

1 This Review, Vol. XII, pp. 320-330. 
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of the Affections in Plato and Aristotle,” * and a sequel to these 
on “ Affective Psychology in Ancient Writers after Aristotle.” * 
Many years of patient study and research went to the making of 
these articles and they constitute, in my opinion, the most im- 
portant contribution that has been made to the interpretation of 
this phase of ancient thought, and yet such was the author’s mod- 
esty that when the time came to publish them he was content to 
have them appear as casual articles in the reviews instead of 
bringing them out in book form, as should have been done, so as 
to give them wider circulation and make them more readily avail- 
able, for they are of equal interest to psychologist and to philos- 
opher. 

He had, also, through years of study, made himself an authority 
on Jonathan Edwards. His interest in this great American 
thinker may have been aroused in the first instance by the fact 
that he worshipped in the church in Northampton where Edwards 
once had preached, and from which he had been expelled, but it 
was held by the fascination of the subject himself, whom he came 
to regard as “ the most original metaphysician and subtle reasoner 
that America has produced.” There is great need of a compre- 
hensive and authoritative work on Edwards as a philosopher, and 
we had hoped for such a book from Professor Gardiner’s pen. 
Unfortunately, only what might be called the first chapter was 
published. It is a study of the early idealism of Edwards, based 
largely on the unpublished manuscripts, and is included in the 
memorial volume which he edited. By its excellence we can 
measure the extent of our loss in that the comprehensive work 
was never completed. 

Professor Gardiner was one of the most self-effacing and least 
dogmatic of philosophers, and it is not possible to get from 
his writings any very definite idea of his own philosophical posi- 
tion. That in general he belonged to the idealistic school is clear. 
He was much influenced by Royce and Bradley and Bosanquet, 
but still more by Plato and Aristotle. And yet he was not, strictly 
speaking, a disciple of any one of these. The common charges 
against idealism, that it denies reality to things in space and time, 


2This Review, Vols. XXVII and XXVIII. 
8 The Psychological Review, Vol. XXVI. 
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or supposes our knowledge of them to be illusory, that it reduces 
them to states of consciousness, or involves solipsism in any form, 
he thought showed gross and unpardonable ignorance. He was 
especially interested in the problem, as to “ how ideas must be 
conceived as related to reality and reality to ideas so that ‘ knowl- 
edge,’ ‘ truth’ and ‘ being’ might have any meaning for us at all.” 
And there was a time, I think, when he was satisfied with the 
view that the only meaning one could give to reality was “ that it 
was that which genuinely embodied the meanings and the purposes 
of a mind or minds.” But in any case he did not remain satisfied 
with this position, and the results of his later reflection are given 
in his presidential address in 1907 on “ The Problem of Truth.” * 
This is an unusually keen analysis of the problem, stated in terms 
partly suggested by Meinong. It is a criticism alike of the abso- 
lutism of Bradley and Bosanquet and of the relativism of the 
pragmatists. As against the former he defends the plurality of 
truths and argues against the identification of truth with reality, 
or the absorption of truths in an absolute truth by the misleading 
doctrine of ‘ degrees of truth.’ He agrees with the pragmatists 
that ideas must submit to the control of facts and that the test 
of the truth of an idea is its serviceableness in use, provided this 
expression be taken broadly enough to include other criteria, and 
“especially that of the systematic coherency or harmony of ex- 
perience and thought.” But, as against them, he insists upon the 
objectivity and universality of truth and denies that the meaning 
of truth can be identified with capacity for verification, or that 
truth is “ first made when it is first made out.” “The realm of 
meanings to which the objectives of our judgment belong consti- 
tutes not a realm of actualities, but one of ideal possibilities. Un- 
less we are prepared for the metaphysical interpretation of a uni- 
versal consciousness, it cannot be said to exist, save as particular 
items of it appear from time to time in recognizing minds. . . 

The presence of a truth in a consciousness, from the logical point 
of view, can only be regarded as an accident, that is, as an inci- 
dent due to empirical conditions, and not necessarily contained in 
the conception of the meaning. It is something that the indi- 
vidual mind may become conscious of but again may not.” In a 


4This Review, Vol. XVII, pp. 113-137. 
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word, the truth is something that claims acceptance “ not merely 
because it works, but because it is seen to be the indispensable 
condition of any finally harmonious working in a world rationally 
ordered and socially common.” 

Some years ago Professor Gardiner read a paper on “Phil- 
osophy as Culture” before the Yale Philosophy Club. The title 
is significant, and I think that this paper revealed his own philo- 
sophical attitude better than does his presidential address. It was 
never published, and my memory of what he said is none too 
clear, but as I recall it, he there argued that philosophy’s task is 
not to add to truth—that is the work of science—but that it 
rather is a discipline that enables its devotee to enter into the 
spirit of civilization as this has found expression in the great cul- 
tural achievements of man, in literature, in art and in religion,— 
yes, and in the story of philosophy itself. The ideal philosopher 
is thus something of a poet as well as a logician. Philosophy 
is, as Socrates suggested, “the highest music.” It opens up vistas 
into that vaster world that lies beyond the narrow, isolated par- 
ticular self, wherein that self finds its own completion, and 
makes possible the appreciation of the finer values of life. It is 
thus an essential part of liberal culture. This sounds a little like 
Bosanquet, but Professor Gardiner’s interests were ethical and 
religious rather than esthetic, and he could not follow Bosanquet 
in his denial of the reality and true individuality of the finite self. 

Philosophy, in short, for Professor Gardiner, as for his teacher 
Plato, was not so much a theory of reality as a way of life, its 
study a conversion, a turning of the soul toward the light. And 
I cannot more fittingly close this brief account of his influence 
than by giving what was, I think, his favorite quotation from 
Plato. I seem to hear him repeating it now. It.is the prayer of 
Socrates at the close of the Phadrus: 


“ Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who haunt this place, 
give me beauty in the inward soul; and may the outward and 
inward man be at one. May I reckon the wise to be the 
wealthy, and may I have such a quantity of gold as a tem- 
perate man and he only can bear and carry.—Anything more? 
The prayer, I think, is enough for me.” 

Yare University. CHARLES M, BAKEWELL. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SCHOLASTICISM. 


/* a previous article * I sought to show how the Middle Ages 
may be viewed best as the beginning of our modern civiliza- 
tion and as a period dominated by the prepossessions of religion. 
In this paper I assume that dominance: religion was their pre- 
supposition much as science is ours. The above assumed, I shall 
now attempt to explain the philosophy of their age, in particular 
Scholasticism, as a natural product of their condition of mind. 
But especially I shall seek to explain how that philosophy, when 
rightly understood, represents the first real achievement of our 
modern race in its search for rationalized truth. To that end we 
shall consider the education of our medieval forbears and the 
gradual dawn and growth of the life of reason in their midst. 

The task of educating our ancestors of the Middle Ages fell 
first to the outgoing Roman Empire and later to the Church as 
natural successor. As the Church took over this labor it enjoyed 
an advantage which its predecessor did not have; the advantage, 
that is, which lies in religion for catching and holding the youth- 
ful mind. The hold of the Roman Empire upon the barbarian 
mind was very compelling, as the record makes clear; the bar- 
barians being fascinated by the wondrous power of that Empire 
from their earliest contact with it. But once the conception of 
the Holy Roman Empire was added, the new educator could com- 
pel the attention of these youthful peoples with augmented force, 
and could mould their spirits after a pattern even more enduring 
than the pattern symbolized in the Roman Empire itself. From 
the outset the Church had pointed away from the temporal and 
towards the eternal ; and it had shaped its doctrine and polity ac- 
cordingly. But as the centuries passed, bringing ever a growing 
sense of temporal needs and their obligations, the Church adapted 
itself more and more to directing affairs. With the preaching 
of love went the dispensing of charity; to both the Church fitted 
itself with splendid effect. As the ancient civilization passed 

1 “ Medieval and Modern Philosophy,” this Review, Vol. XX XVII, pp. 1-14. 
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more and more into decline, the temporal réle of the Church ap- 
peared ever more necessary and more important. So the Church 
took over, quite completely in time, that directorship of education 
which the Roman Empire had exercised with such ability and for 
so longa time. To the Church the matter of disciplining the bar- 
barian mind seemed to be of central importance. This it con- 
ceived, very naturally, in terms of religion. Doctrine and polity 
therefore became the fixed norms under which the religious tradi- 
tion was preserved and dispensed in this labor of education. 

The ancient system of education served as the foundation. Its 
merit is abundantly evidenced by its fruitage in the Middle Ages 
and by its influence in the course of education ever since. The 
Trivium naturally received major attention at first; and here it 
was Logic that served best to engage and develop the minds of our 
forbears in the early centuries. In the Charlemagnian Renais- 
sance first clearly appears the fascination which these minds felt 
in the presence of orderly and methodical research. Then, after 
a century of retarded movement, that fascination again appeared 
and steadily mounted until they had elaborated an instrument of 
research fitted to their purposes—the quest of the eternal order of 
reality. A very important factor in achieving this result was 
the development within juristic circles connected with the in- 
vestiture struggle of the late eleventh century. At that time there 
arose a demand for exact knowledge of the views of the Fathers 
concerning the various points of controversy. By the labors of 
Bernold of Constance and others this research issued in a methodi- 
cal procedure: statement of pros and cons, reaching conclusion, 
defence of conclusion against objections. This procedure soon 
became a model for debate and inquiry in the schools, especia'ly 
through the influence of Abelard. In his Sic et Non, written 
within a generation of the work of the jurists and inspired there- 
by, he employed their procedure in part. That is, authorities pro 
and con were given on one hundred and fifty questions in the- 
ology, while the conclusion was left for the reader to reach on 
the basis of carefully stated rules. For Abelard the method was 
essentially pedagogical in character; “to stimulate,” as he said ? 


2 Vide Migne, P. L., Vol. CLXXVIII, p. 1349A. The authorities presented 
by Abelard were taken for the most part from Ivo of Chartres who had done 
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“the young and pliant mind to the greatest possible exercise in 
truth-seeking, and thereby to promote acumen.” But through this 
stimulus came definitive application of the dialectic to theology; 
for by his pupils the method was so far elaborated as to become 
fundamental for later inquiry in theology and philosophy and law. 
So the development runs from Abelard to the Sententie and 
Summe and Questiones with ever-augmenting exactness and ex- 
pansion as practise made perfect and as the efficacy of the method 
was proved. 

In the great Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas we have 
the finished product in perfected form. As one analyses the 
method here revealed one comprehends the sense of competent 
achievement which it aroused in its creators. The procedure, as 
is well known, takes the reader from the universal and necessary 
to the particular and contingent. The felt result is that of dis- 
covering truth in particular reality as secure as the universality 
from which the search makes its start. The subsequent rests al- 
ways upon the prior; and, as the work progresses, no detail is 
omitted in a most meticulous tracing of ramifications, while refer- 
ences to preceding proof multiply much as in mathematical demon- 
stration. It is intended, of course, that the admission of each suc- 
ceeding stage shall permit no recourse in the issue. So the move- 
ment of thought suggests the irrevocable necessity of a machine.’ 
Such was the effect of long centuries of training in formal logic; 
an effect which the Greeks could hardly have envisaged in their 
fondest hopes for Dialectic. The effect of it on the medieval 
mind must have been profoundly impressive. For the modern 
reader has only to select carefully the underlying assumptions, and 
consciously accept them, to be swept along irresistibly from one 
stage to the next until an end is reached as sure and indubitable 
so much to establish the method among the jurists. In his Dialectica Abelard 
presents a like collection of authorities both philosophical and theological, but 
less successfully than in the Sic et Non. 

8 Suggests, be it noted. But for Thomas and his contemporaries it stopped 
with that. In Raymund Lull (c. 1235-1315), however, the sheer mechanics 
of the process so far caught his eye as to make him the enthusiastic first in- 
ventor of a “logical machine” (the Ars Magna). The mathematical aspect of 
the process had also previously been noted, and the attempt made to work it 
through as “more geometrico demonstrata.” A later article (“ Scholasticism 
and Mathematics”) will treat of this. 
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as was the beginning. It is the nearest approach yet made to the 
cold formalism of mathematics, and all who have experienced its 
spell understand what a truly great achievement it was.‘ 

Such was the method elaborated as the Church directed the 
education of our medieval ancestors. It is the product of our own 
youthful reason developing over long centuries and guided by a 
tradition that reached back to antiquity. Dominance of religious 
interest was conditioned first of all by the heritage out of the an- 
cient world. But this dominance was furthered by the youth of 
the new peoples, and it became definitely fixed by the Church in 
her role as educator. Obviously she must create a tool suited to 
her purposes, and those purposes were determined by her view 
of reality. She must therefore have an instrument fitted to effect 
the utmost in measuring reality in its eternal aspect. Another 
age might develop another tool, as has since been done for search- 
ing out the temporal order. But their interest in those days lay 
quite in the opposite direction. Not the finite and relative and 
concrete, but the infinite and absolute and abstract were the ob- 
jects that engaged their devoted attention and called forth their 
eager energy ; metaphysics, one may say, rather than physics. For 
they had inherited, as an integral part of their total tradition, a 
body of dogma which pointed steadily toward the realm of spirit ; 
and therefore the developing reason must illuminate here before 
all else. Accordingly, ultimate problems came first: God and 
man, the hierarchy of being, life’s meaning, and salvation. For 
this realm therefore the method was made, and to it the method 
was applied. The resulting synthesis was a common body of 
doctrine harmoniously disposed to answer all questions that con- 
cerned them. Broadly speaking, the synthesis exhibits three main 
sources of influence: Christian, Platonic, and Aristotelian. Basic 
for all was the Christian point of view, with its simple truths of 
revelation. For shaping thought in its truly transcendental reaches 
Plato (Neo-Platonism) remained determinative throughout. While 


*Thus Huxley, for example, speaks of Thomas Aquinas as one “ whose 
marvellous grasp and subtlety of intellect seem to me to be almost without a 
parallel.” Evolution and Ethics, 1902, p. 142. Cf. J. S. Mill’s words about 
the schoolmen as “ unrivalled in the construction of technical language, and 
whose definitions, in logic at least, ... have seldom . . . been altered but to 
be spoiled.” Logic, Bk. I, Ch. II, sec. 4. 
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for accommodating the world here and now to the eternal order 
of things Aristotle came to be the guide and master. The first 
two influences had been operative from the earliest times ; the last 
only as guide in method at first, and then from the twelfth cen- 
tury onward as furnisher of knowledge on a large scale.5 We 
might therefore characterize their synthesis, in summary form, as 
Christian ideas illumined by Plato and shaped by Aristotle. 

The significance of scholasticism may be seen by reference to 
its method and its application. It represents the first successful 
use of reason by our modern race, on a grand scale, applied under 
urgent concern for transcendental values. How significant it is 
we are in better position by far to know than were these pioneers 
of our modern civilization in the life of reason. For, consider 
this venture in human conquest. It is the deliberate attempt to 
carry over reason into the realm of the super-rational. We 
might call it, indeed, the determined attempt to keep reason alive 
when all conditions make for its extinction. But not they. With 
the confidence of youth they make their charge, and in true 
knightly spirit, with never a thought that the hope may be a 
forlorn one, the task impossible of accomplishment. And the 
striking fact is that the venture succeeded! How successful they 
were becomes obvious at once to our more sophisticated minds 
when we ask: What do we in the similar effort? We do what 
they taught us to do; and we have a similar success. But we 
lack the lively experience and stable conviction which gave such 
substantial body to that early faith in reason, as corollary to their 
faith in God and man. For our medieval ancestors it was sheer 
discovery, the discovery of confident youth, and that youth de- 
voted to the practise and theory of religion. Little wonder, then, 
that scholasticism as both method and content exercised a spell so 
potent on their minds. For it is the spell experienced by reason 
aware of its success on a grand scale in exploiting the realm of 
transcendental verities. That same spell has been felt ever since, 
in our western world, by those who have made like essay. But 
never since has it been felt so profoundly as it was felt during 

5 It was just this vaster and concreter contribution of Aristotle which did 


so much to set going the new thought as it supplemented and then replaced 
the old. For this see a later article (“ The Rise of Modern Science”). 
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those early years of our modern first success in the life of reason. 
They were veritably possessed ; possessed of the creative fervor 
that wrote down the first chapter in the history of modern truth- 
seeking. And this chapter was written with a faith in reason so 
complete as to seem to us naive.° 

In the Charlemagnian Renaissance we find the prelude by means 
of which we may better understand the writing of that first chap- 
ter. The process of education was then consciously accelerated 
by the genius of Charlemagne, but according to the pattern set 
by the Church and under her direction as educator. So lively 
was the stirring mental life even in those days that historians have 
not hesitated to employ the name Humanism in describing the 
period. For the history of scholasticism one figure stands out 
supreme in that age, the figure of John the Scot (Johannes Scotus 
Eriugena)—who has been likened to a magnificent architectural 
structure come upon suddenly by a traveller in the desert. In his 
capacity for abstract and subtle and comprehensive thinking he 
is to be ranked undoubtedly with the greatest minds in the history 
of thought. And his faith in reason was supreme: all the truths 
of revelation are comprehensible in terms of reason! On this 
foundation he proceeded to show how reason might be employed 
to the utmost extent. His doctrine was too extreme for the 
Church, and it quickly became regarded as suspect. But the seed 
had been sown; the plant grew, promised fruit, and then bore 
it as official proscription was made against it. These warnings 
are of course best evidence of actual practise of what was pro- 
scribed. The accumulating evidence would indicate that Eriugena’s 
influence was a steadily persistent one, both in creating the method 
of scholasticism and in helping to shape its content. After a re- 
cession of the ninth century impetus forward, the movement 
starts anew in ihe eleventh century. By the end of that century 
they are on the eve of applying the dialectic in theology—a neces- 
sary first step before philosophy might engage them more fully. 
From the “ Berengarii ” of the eleventh century to the “ Cornuficii ” 
of the twelfth century and the “ Sigerii ” of the thirteenth century 

®The decline of the spell is clearly traceable from Berengar of Tours to 


William of Occam, accompanied consistently by a waning faith in reason. The 
real faith in reason was that of the early years. 
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there is a steadily mounting rise in rationalism. And in the great 
thirteenth century appears clearly that ferment of mind and of 
spirit which issues in Scholasticism and Mysticism and Human- 
ism and Reformation and New Science and all that has followed 
down to our own day. The evidence for scholasticism as the 
first chapter in the history of modern free thought is indeed so 
obvious that one wonders how it could have been misread. 

So much in general; let us now consider some detail. The lit- 
erature of the eleventh century reveals to us what may be viewed 
properly as a modern School of Sophists. They were known as 
dialectici, philosophi, sophiste. The movement started in Italy, 
where clerics of the lower ranks and certain of the laity appeared 
as independent teachers, accepting pay for their teaching, which 
was done orally as they travelled from place to place. The quick 
and alert Italian mind, in the midst of the inherited forensic tra- 
dition, seems to have emphasized the Rhetoric of the Trivium; 
and from that it was not a far step to Logic. For both involve 
persuasion, and convincing argument demands the steady support 
of reason unmixed with emotion. So was inaugurated a move- 
ment which consciously sought the distinctly cultural ideal, the 
secular in contrast with the spiritual ; and it was soon pressing for 
the rights of profane study per se. The life of reason grew apace, 
and confidence in the use of it waxed rapidly. The boldness of 
these ‘ sophists’ carried them on to apply it in the realm of the- 
ology. And just this precipitated the controversy which made 
historical personages of mere oral teachers; teachers who wrote 
little or nothing. Out of the pages of their critics (the opposi- 
tion which developed quickly) we get a lively picture indeed ; and 
it reminds one vividly of Plato’s like description of the sophists 
of his time. Plato’s unforgettable simile of the young puppies 
torturing their victims is matched by Damian’s scornful char- 
acterization of the sophists of his day as “pupils of callow 
nonsense ” (scholares infantia inaniw). The spirit of controversy 
for its own sake, of immoderate pursuit of the dialectical game, 
of overweening confidence in reason as sole guide, of conscious 
success that would brook no checking, of ratiocinative disputation 
a lf outrance—all of this is contained in the record. And the vigor 
and extent of the movement are well indicated by the fact that 
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the leaders of the reaction were among the ablest minds of the 
eleventh century. Most of them had begun as Dialectici, but by 
yirtue of administrative gifts they had been drawn to the larger 
life of the times, answering the much felt need of consolidating 
the rapidly shifting forces. Whereas the life of reason had be- 
gun to stir in the attempt of theology to gain a place for dialectic 
as against mere dogma, dialectic was now so far expanding as to 
displace theology itself! For the Sophiste conceived dialectic as 
just reason unfolding in the technique of accurate application uni- 
versally ; hence the only service which theology might perform 
must be that of furnishing the premises. However, they insisted, 
in that case the tenets must be self-evident truths! Little wonder 
that the opposition went to a like extreme, and declared that 
philosophy’s relation to theology is properly that of ancilla. 
Further, for detail, we may take some specific examples of that 
early spirit of rationalism; and thereby we may restore to our- 
selves something of the atmosphere in which it moved. Thus, in 
the ninth century, Fredegisus, fond syllogizer of the Charle- 
magnian Renaissance and forerunner of the eleventh century 
sophists, applies his reasoning to Christ as follows: “ The modest 
man rates low his powers, and one who does that is aware of his 
possible mistakes. Now Christ was a modest man. Ergo, etc.!” 
Illumination immediate and compelling by the simple use of dia- 
lectic; the hidden truth springs forth as with compulsory force. 
Again, an unknown monk of the eleventh century speaks to us 
out of that age, concerning an absolutely sovereign God, in tones 
as defiant as those of Edgar Allen Poe and in words that are al- 
most identical with his. “If I were convinced,” he says, “ that 
such a God exists, I would seek him out and curse him to his face, 
spit on him, and tear him with my very nails.” In that same 
century Berengar of Tours, enthusiastic leader of the Sophiste, 
lays down the principle that reason must be employed to the ut- 
most. His attitude, as reported by Lanfranc as critic, was that of 
uncompromising rationalism: nothing may be accepted without 
reason. In Berengar’s words, it is “as plain as day that we must 
have recourse to reason (dialectica) in the whole field of knowl- 
edge. If a man fails to do this, he must lose cast as a rational 
creature, seeing that reason is the very image of God in man. 
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Hence Augustine’s praise of dialectic as the science of all sciences, 
the discipline of all disciplines ; since it knows both how to learn 
and how to teach, and it is destined not only to enable us to know 
but to force us to do so.” What a challenge this must have been to 
indolent contemporary minds. And the records reveal the effect 
of this attitude on Augustine’s followers. They were so naive, 
we are told, in effect, as to take him at his word. They ac- 
tually sought to know everything by reason. Nay, they insisted 
upon their right to approach in this way the very mysteries of 
Holy Scripture. Again, we find Hugo of St. Victor bidding his 
followers: “Learn everything—and later you will find that 
nothing is superfluous.” In these words we have his own attitude 
regarding the problem of faith and reason; Damian had spoken 
while Hugo has come so far 


‘ , 


of all philosophy as “ superfluous,’ 


as to find that no knowledge is superfluous. One further in- 
stance ; that of Richard of St. Victor expressing the same spirit, 
in language imperishably beautiful and stirring, as he bids his 
readers employ reason to the utmost, even though it be done 
without the certainty of attaining. ‘“ What though I fail to reach 
the heights I am striving to attain? In any case I shall rejoice 
in the consciousness of havmg pushed on with all my might to 
see the face of my Lord. And if, on this wide and wild and steep 
ascent, I shall fail to arrive, at least I shall have accomplished 
much if I can honestly say to myself: ‘I did what I could. I 
sought the Lord and did not find Him. I called out—and He it 


, 


was who gave no answer.” Could one today set down in nobler 


words than these a defense of his own rationalism in religion?’ 


7 Be it noted that Richard is thinking in terms of rationalism, not of mere 
mystical feeling at all. He had just observed: “ How much remains yet to 
be searched out and understood! And in our search we must strive the more 
diligently and persist the more ardently because we find in the Fathers so 
little that convinces the reason.” But he is also fully aware, as he says in a- 
cther work (Benjamin Major), that “human reason never fully explains; al- 
ways there is mixture of reason with faith, on which it rests and without 
which it gets nowhere.” And so he says in this work (De Trinitate) : “ Let us 
strive always to grasp by reason, so far as is proper and possible, what we 
hold by faith. . . . Knowledge (probable) of things here and now we get by 
experience, but we can rise to a knowledge (necessary) of eternal things only 
by combining reason with faith; the latter indeed meriting the name of knowl- 
edge far more than does the former. . . . Hence in the injunction: ‘ Unless 
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This, then, is the atmosphere with which we have to do in 
studying that age. Not all of it, to be sure. For there was the 
reverse side of the die then as there had been in Athens of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. C., with its constant jealous guard- 
ing of tradition, or as there is now in any metropolis of our own 
day. Defenders of the faith (defensores fides) they were, who 
constituted the opposition. But this opposition found in turn a 
force so strongly set against them that by the end of the thir- 
teenth century the first chapter in the history of modern free 
thought had been written. We think of that age quite too much 
as one of faith. It was that because they had so solid a founda- 
tion of inner experience for their faith, just as we in this age of 
science exhibit faith similarly on a foundation of outer experience. 
They lived then as simply and naively under the spell of the 
transcendental as we do now under the spell of the positive, but 
not more so. But, precisely because of their active experience in 
the domain of the spirit, the age was also an age of great doubt. 
As has been well said of the Middle Ages: “ No age ever doubted 
so much, because no age ever believed so much.” It was an age 
of fides, to be sure, but of fides querens; and in its search it must 
have above all things else an understanding—fides querens IN- 
TELLECTUM. 

Consider the significance of that famous formula as found in 
Anselm. In the more usual interpretation the emphasis is laid 
upon the fides; and I believe this is in conformity with what 
Anselm felt for the most part—the moments when he was think- 
ing in round and comprehensive fashion. It is indeed what even 
the most robust rationalist today tends also to feel in his moments 
of considered and balanced reflection. But there are other mo- 
ments ; moments when the requirements of reason press with such 
force upon the attention that fides is itself without meaning un- 
less there be intellectus. These moments are abundantly present 
you believe you shall not understand,’ the emphasis upon understanding is 
striking: the faith is a means to an end, and the end is understanding. . . . 
And as a matter of fact faith is but a gateway. We have no right to stop 
there, but must press on ever further within and deeper with the utmost 
zeal and diligence required for understanding eternal truth, held in faith 


but daily growing in understanding. Indeed, it is just this full knowledge and 
Perfect understanding that makes eternal life.” 
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in the life of any individual whose religious experience runs at full 
tide. For then the very richness of the experience presents new 
facts which press for ordering and arranging within the schema 
of the understanding, which faculty alone man is destined to em- 
ploy in this capacity. Such a moment we see reflected in the 
preface to Anselm’s Proslogium, especially under the spell of a 
great discovery—the discovery of his completely cogent argu- 
ment for the existence of God, which bears the marks of true 
genius. I like to paraphrase his words somewhat as follows: 

“ Many years did I seek proof of the existence of God, proof 
cogent and perfectly satisfying. I did this for myself first of all, 
but with ever renewed vigor as I was importuned by pupils and 
friends. What a mass of doubt and perplexity impelled that 
search I need not recount. We might have rested, to be sure, 
in the Tertullian point of view, as many did; or we might have 
given a readier ear to the wise saying of Gregory,® it being a 
truism in our day. But we had no heart for the praise of igno- 
rance when it was knowledge we were seeking, and seeking with 
such eager desire and vigorous passion. We knew well what can 
be said for the need of faith; the need is abundant and com- 
pelling, as reason itself knows. But we were mindful too of our 
faith in reason; that reason on which faith itself, in the last 
analysis, really rests—the faith in reality as rational. We knew 
too that through reason faith is enriched and made ever more 
abundant. “ Exiled from the vision of God by Adam’s fall”— 
mark well that word ‘vision’—we refused to rest with the 
obscure frowning of the heart and sought instead the enlightened 
smile of the mind; the smile of recognition, of knowledge. We 
loved God so much, in short, that we were impelled to know him, 
seeing that love without understanding is empty. We wanted 
light for our darkness. Ah, how we longed for the light! And 
what sin of negligence lay, so we felt, in the absence of desire 
to understand what is believed. Belief there was in abundance, 
and we had surfeit of it; what lacked was clear understanding 
and the satisfying illumination which it alone can give, as we 
knew well out of our mystic experience. Now, among the many 
things we believed truly was also this: ‘ Unless you believe, you 


8“ Nec fides habet meritum, cui humana ratio prebet experimentum.” 
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shall not understand.’ So be it, then; for understanding we will 
pay the utmost price, even though that price be the painful dark- 
ness of belief itself. ‘Credo Ut smtelligam,’ became our maxim 
with new significance born of this insight. Bound as we were 
by our beloved faith, we were yet determined that these bonds 
should not cramp the movement of our dear life of reason—that 
reason which is in man the very image of God. We would be- 
lieve then only with reason. And so I discovered for myself and 
my friends, in a search inspired by our faith in reason, this argu- 
ment for the existence of God, an argument both simple and irre- 
futable.” ® 

Out of the setting, as furnished by the foregoing details, we 
may see the deeper, I believe, into the significance of scholasti- 
cism as the first steady and substantial effort in modern truth- 
seeking under the guidance of pure reason. For that setting 
makes clear a central fact: religion as foil for developing reason. 
Paradoxical, we say. On the contrary, it seems strange that a 
fact so obvious should fail to deliver its message persistently. 
Religion and doubt: in what dyadic relation they inevitably stand. 
What the psychology of religion exhibits so plainly in the indi- 
vidual life is made equally plain by the place of scepticism in the 
more massive movement of man’s thought in its history. And 
the cause would seem to be the same in both cases, naturally. 
That is, where man’s destiny is consciously at stake his highest en- 
deavor is challenged and elicited as by no other situation. What 
can more stimulate and exercise reason than does doubt in the 
mind of the deeply religious man? This way lies scepticism vital 
and vigorous, as the case of Augustine reveals in such classic 
form. It is the mind torn by religious conflict, as James so well 

®Seen by reference to its Neo-Platonic metaphysics, on which the argu- 
ment rests, it is in fact irrefutable. A basic corollary of that metaphysics is: 
“Reality is proportionate to perfection.” Anselm’s argument is only an ex- 
Plication of this. That was overlooked in his own day (even Anselm was 
not clearly conscious of the Neo-Platonic foundation), and it has been over- 
looked in the various refutations of that argument. It is to be noted that 
out of nearby circles, accustomed to like use of reason, Anselm was quickly 
refuted, by the monk Gaunilo. In essence all later refutations followed the 
same thought, not excepting the classical refutation by Kant. This is signifi- 


cant as evidencing further how far along the rationalistic spirit was in An- 
selm’s day. 
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says, that raises most questions and carries doubt furthest. There- 
fore religion has within it the power of impelling man to a more 
industrious and thoroughgoing inquiry than has any other single 
motive. Thus we may understand why and how it came that the 
dominant religious imterest and concern of the Middle Ages 
furnished that energy and staying-power which made possible the 
minute and detailed survey of reality which scholasticism ex- 
hibits. The very pertinacity which marks their labor, as seen in 
the system they produced, is perhaps best proof of the faith in 
reason which these “ apostles of faith” possessed. For as we have 
already noted, reason was then moving deliberately resolute in the 
face of the transcendental as such; that realm most difficult of 
clear, precise, and successful exploitation by reason. Yet it moved. 
And it moved so surely that within the space of two centuries a 
success had been achieved, in that difficult realm deliberately 
chosen, such as cannot be matched either before or since those 
days. The significance of the dialogue, as instrument of search, 
has been often remarked with praise. But it was really the schol- 
astic who by long training and practise worked out the inner pur- 
pose of the dialogue to its furthest possible limit.*° Question and 
answer, solution and reply to objection; all of these are in the 
dialogue loosely thrown, but in the scholastic procedure they stand 
four square and each in place. There was no shirking, no flinch- 
ing; every last detail was followed through with tireless per- 
sistence—and with energy so vast that we are exhausted in the 
mere effort to rethink the results. This extraordinary staying- 
power in meticulously and exhaustively “following the argu- 
ment” points clearly to but one conclusion: namely, their felt 
need of laying all doubt and acquiring complete certainty, with 
high faith in reason." It was vigorous rationalism indeed, and 
sustained over a long period of time under the high pressure of 
religious concern with its demand for unremitting inquiry. Scho- 
lasticism was the product of this persistence in religion and faith 
in reason. 

10 Vide Martin Grabmann, Geschichte der scholastischen Methode, I, pp. 
317 ff. 


11 Spinoza may be found very revealing, in this connection, if one will 
compare his Improvement of the Understanding with his Ethics. 
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Accordingly, we may say with perfect propriety, I believe, that 
the whole scholastic system represents at bottom an attempt to 
lay doubt, to quiet scepticism. This doubt and scepticism are evi- 
denced just by the fact that they reasoned so much. They could 
not have done this—reasoning overmuch, as the charge some- 
times runs—without having had something to reason about. Each 
thing they say is said out and addressed, in the very nature of 
their situation, to reason ; and to give reason is to give answer to 
objection. Questiones disputate, subjects of dispute. Ques- 
tiones ordimarie, problems of fortnightly debate. Questiones 
quodlibetales, formal discussions on festal occasions concerning 
any question you choose! In Thomas Aquinas, as has been ob- 
served frequently, every stage of his procedure represents a con- 
scious problem and is therefore introduced with a doubt (Utrum), 
after the custom of his day. Indeed, his whole procedure is but 
a long account of the scepticism of his time, if one will but read 
his pages aright.** His systematic results constitute the fruits of 
“ wniversale dubitare”’ ; and so he was both praised as innovator 
and counted as ‘ suspect’ during most of his life. Naturally, for 
his was one of the creative minds of the time which were con- 
vincing themselves that Truth as revealed might be reasoned 
about in spite of all that might be said to the contrary. It did 
not remain for us moderns to discover nonsense in their thinking ; 
they already knew this, seeing that their entire thought represents 
an attempt to make sense out of apparent nonsense. We, on the 
contrary, with far less of that patience and insight which are born 
of real faith in reason, cut the Gordian knot and insist on mys- 
tery—without ever paying the price of honest thought carried 
to the limit of rigidly accurate thinking. Or, we give over the 
transcendental as quite unintelligible and uninteresting. They 
saw the discrepancies between revelation and reason, as we do; 
but they wanted both, and therefore they must explain in order 

12 Striking confirmation of this is found where it might be expected least. 
J. B. Bury speaks (A History of Freedom of Thought, 1913, p. 69) of Thomas 
Aquinas as “a most subtle thinker, whose mind had a natural turn for 
scepticism. . . the treatise of Thomas is perhaps more calculated to unsettle 
a believing mind by doubts which it powerfully states than to quiet the 


scruples of a doubter by its solutions.” Bury of course was not reading the 
pages of Thomas with full insight, but he caught the scepticism. 
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to save reason. This is precisely why they stayed with that prob- 
lem so long and developed so elaborate a technique and were 
never tired of exact reasoning. Without this splendid effort put 
forth by our brothers of the Middle Ages, unreasoning accept- 
ance of dogma would now be the rule with us as it is with unre- 
flective minds at any time. We may say very literally, indeed, 
that we now know what we do in the realm of the transcendental— 
and the knowledge is not inconsiderable—just because our for- 
bears of those far-off days gave themselves so long to unremit- 
ting search in this field, the field of all fields the most difficult 
to illuminate by reason. It was their serious and honest attempt 
to justify faith to reason that has placed us so far forward that 
we are competent at all to criticise them for what we call their 
excess of faith.** In reality it was faith in reason, because they 
had that rounded faith which we so much lack. “ We are in an 
age of weak beliefs,” said John Stuart Mill. One may properly 
add: and an age of weak faith in reason. 

By contrast with these early champions of reason, we stand 
indeed as having little faith in reason and even less faith 
in God, having faith chiefly in the certainty of sense-experience. 
And therein lies more peril for us than we are apt to think. We 
need much to supplement our faith in science with faith in philos- 
ophy and religion. Our faith in the leading of science we com- 
monly call the ‘ disinterested quest of facts,’ as though the quest 
were entirely disinterested. But no human quest can be that; for 
it must minister ultimately to man’s needs. These needs may be 
viewed under a brief span or a long one. It was the good for- 

13 The intellectual capacity required for producing scholasticism may be 
easily overlooked. Any philosophical synthesis is the product of much doubt 
and search, and constructive effort, and this as the codperative effort of 
many minds. As it was in Greece and in modern philosophy, so it was in the 
Middle Ages. Moreover, their very synthesis is a continuation and elabora- 
tion of the Socratic school of thought; and one so vast that Socrates would 
have stood in its presence a simple amazed spectator. Minds which could 
do that sort of thing must have been possessed of a high order of speculative 
ability. Seeing, therefore, that Plato and Aristotle have endured these many 
centuries, we need not wonder that Thomas Aquinas also endures. For his 
synthesis is a reinterpretation of both Plato and Aristotle in combination, and 


it is done in remarkably judicious and balanced fashion, all in the light of 
that enriched insight which vital religious experience alone enables. 
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tune of our early forbears to have and to keep the span long, 
living pertinaciously ‘under the aspect of eternity.’ Therein lies 
the value of a message which they may still deliver to us, if we 
will; a message which contains too the secret of living the largest 
possible life. But the message can come only by our returning 
to their cells and studies with all that we have learned in our 
laboratories and libraries. So we may restore to ourselves some- 
thing of the faith that lay in our earlier years. That faith fed, 
as we have seen, their reliance on reason, and thence came the 
first finished product in the cultural course of our modern race. 
But the age which created Scholasticism in finished form was also 
producing Mysticism and shaping Humanism and beginning 
Science. How closely interwoven these all were in the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, and what value may be had from studying 
them at their inception, are subjects for later articles. 
Horace CraiG LONGWELL. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


























HOW HEGEL CAME TO AMERICA." 


N Mind of October 1927 I tried to trace the circumstances 

under which “ Hegel came to England.” So far as the same 
general conditions prevailed in the United States, and as American 
students of philosophy had access to the literature that was pub- 
lished in England on German philosophy during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, there was likely to be a general coinci- 
dence in the arrival of Hegelianism on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and it might be supposed that the same story would serve for 
both. As a matter of fact the movement in America took place 
under entirely different circumstances and to a large extent was 
independent of what was taking place in England at the same 
time. Such coincidence as there was, was rather the result of the 
general spiritual requirements of the age and the fact that in both 
countries there were found men sufficiently in touch with these 
requirements and sufficiently endowed with the enthusiasm and 
industry that were needed for any attempt to meet them. It is 
this that makes the American story another and in its course and 
issue not less romantic one than the British. 

I. The introduction of German influences into American 
philosophy is traceable to the second decade of the nineteenth 
century, when, following the example of Coleridge in 1798, a 
group of New England students? paid a visit to Germany and 
returned with authentic news of the new movements in thought 
that were there taking place. Their visit was to bear fruit later 
in translations from German writers of the Romantic movement 
in Frederick H. Hedge’s German Prose Writers *—the American 
equivalent of Carlyle’s early work in this field. The immediate 
result in New England was to turn the minds of some of the 
younger Unitarian ministers in Boston from the arid Deism, to 

1 The following article is written by a British student in America with 
limited means of completing and verifying his account. He would very much 
value corrections and additions from others who are better informed. 

2 George Bancroft, Edward Everett and George Ticknor. 

31849. Second edition, 1870. 
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which a too slavish adherence to the Lockean tradition‘ had 
brought the theology of their own church, to the philosophy of 
immanence which was to form the speculative basis, so far as it 
had one, of the Transcendentalist movement. The school took 
its name from Kant, whether directly or indirectly through Car- 
lyle, who undoubtedly exercised a powerful influence on Emerson 
its founder and in the early days its chief hierarch.’ But its very 
use of the word to indicate truths which transcended ordinary time 
and space experience and its claim on behalf of the human reason 
to possess an intuitive apprehension of such truth, showed how 
little justification there is for attributing to its members any more 
accurate knowledge of the teaching of Kant than Carlyle himself 
possessed. So far as the movement owned any prophet in Ger- 
many, it was not Kant but Schelling, whose ideas were being 
made familiar on this continent by the publication of American 
editions of Coleridge’s works.* But here also the school as a 
whole was too content to get its metaphysics from second hand 
sources. Its members were for the most part ministers, teachers, 
men of letters who as Riley puts it “ cared more for free thinking 
than for precise thinking.” The historian of Transcendentalism 
has chapters on “ The Seer,” “ The Mystic,” “ The Critic,” “ The 
Preacher,” “ The Man of Letters” and the “ Minor Prophets ”; 
he has none on “ The Philosopher.” Yet some of them were 
keenly conscious of this limitation and made intermittent, some- 

#Unitarianism at this time was itself defined by an able contemporary 
as “the result of the attempt to explain Christianity by the sensual philosophy 
instigated by a desire to get rid of mystery and to make everything clear and 
simple” (Article on the Unitarian Movement in New England in The Dial, 
Vol. 1, p. 431). It was in this way that Christianity was gradually emptied not 
only of all appeal to miracle but of the elements of the great Platonic tradi- 
tion which was of its very essence. In emptying the bath the reformers had 
emptied out the baby. For this reason the same writer could say “ Unitarian- 
ism was sound, sober, good sense. But the moment a preacher rose to elo- 
quence he rose out of his system.” 

5D. A. Wilson quotes Carlyle to the effect that “ Emerson took his system 
out of Sartor and my other writings in the first instance but he worked it out 
in a way of his own” (Carlyle at his Zenith, p. 138). 

®The Biographia Literaria as early as 1817; Aids to Reflection with Pre- 
liminary Essay and Additional Notes by James Marsh in 1829; The Friend 
in 1831. The movement of thought from Kant to Schelling and Coleridge’s 


relation to it was sketched by an able writer (The Editor?) in the Christian 
Examiner in 1833. 
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times pathetic, attempts to remedy it. Theodore Parker lamented 
that he “ was meant for a philosopher and the times called for a 
stump orator” and Margaret Fuller wrote: “ When I was in 
Cambridge I got Fichte and Jacobi; I was much interrupted, but 
some time and earnest thought I devoted; Fichte I could not 
understand at all, though the treatise I read was intended to be 
popular and which he says must compel to conviction. Jacobi | 
could understand in details but not in system. It seemed to me 
that his mind must have been moulded by some other mind, with 
which I ought to be acquainted in order to know him well—per- 
haps Spinoza’s. Since I came home I have been consulting 
Buhle’s and Tennemann’s histories of philosophy and dipping 
into Brown, Stewart and that class of books.”* Repelled by the 
difficulty of Coleridge’s expositions, they betook themselves to a 
writer as lucid as Coleridge was confused, in whom they seemed 
to find all they wanted for their work as preachers and propa- 
gandists. Linberg’s translation of Victor Cousin’s /ntroduction 
to the History of Philosophy appeared in 1832 and its readers 
were encouraged to content themselves with what they there 
found by George Ripley the transcendentalist “ Man of Letters” 
and editor of Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature® In 
the Introductory Notice to the long extracts from Cousin that 
occupy the main portion of the first volume Ripley wrote: “ The 
objects at which Mr. Coleridge aims, it seems to me are in a great 
measure accomplished by the philosophy of Cousin. This philoso- 
phy demolishes by one of the most beautiful specimens of scientific 
analysis, that is anywhere to be met with, the system of sensation, 
against which Mr. Coleridge utters such eloquent and pathetic 
denunciations. It establishes on a rock the truth of the everlast- 
ing sentiments of the human heart. ... Such a philosophy, I 
cannot but believe, will ultimately find a cherished abode in the 
youthful affections of this nation in whose history from the be- 
ginning the love of freedom, the love of philosophical inquiry 
and the love of religion have been combined in one thrice holy 
bond.” After describing the kind of philosophy that was needed 
at the time and by whom, he concludes: “The elements of @ 


7 Frothingham, Transcendentalism, p. 286. 
8 Boston, 1838. 
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philosophy of this character I venture to think are contained in 
the doctrines of Cousin and his distinguished pupil Jouffroy as 
exhibited in the present volumes.” 

The writer’s hopes seem to have been fulfilled even more lit- 
erally than he expected or perhaps desired. Speaking of the 
Transcendentalists six years afterwards, the first historian of the 
movement could say: “So far as I can judge they have merely 
taken up the philosophy of Victor Cousin, and, after comparing 
it according to their opportunity with that of the more recent Ger- 
man schools, have modified a little some of its dicta, and applied 
them freely to scientific and practical theology. . . . Of course 
they differ considerably from one another ; some following Cousin 
more closely, and others leaning more towards some German; 
some preferring one set of Cousin’s terms, and others another, 
or coining new ones to suit their fancy. After all, Linberg’s 
translation of Cousin’s Introduction to the History of Philos- 
ophy may be considered the great storehouse, from which most of 
them—e.g., Brownson, Emerson, Parker, etc_—have derived their 
peculiar philosophical opinions, their modes of reasoning and 
their forms of thought and expression.” ® It was this fatal com- 
plaisance as to the foundations of their philosophy that more than 
anything else was the cause of the dissolution of the movement. 
Cousin did good service in the emphasis he laid on the history 
of philosophy and the comparatively detached spirit in which he 
expounded the work of Kant and his successors. For the rest, 
in his “ Eclecticism” he showed no real comprehension of the 
philosophical situation in his time, and his “ System” went down 
like a pack of cards before the criticism of Sir William Hamilton 
on the one hand and the new empiricism represented by Mill, 
Spencer, Taine, and Lewes on the other. Those who clung to it 
found themselves as much adrift as sailors at sea who had 
anchored their vessel to a floating mass of seaweed. While 
Cousinism was helpless before these attacks, there was nothing in 
the Hamiltonian dualism of reason and faith, or in the naturalism 
which seemed the only alternative, to satisfy the deeper spirit of 
the age, determined to keep hold of the “ eternal values” and yet 


® James Murdock’s Modern Philosophy (New York, 1844), pp. 177-9. 
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convinced that unless the Infinite were in some real sense know- 
able there could be no rational justification of them. 

In another important respect Transcendentalism had showed 
itself inadequate to meet the demands of the time. Already in 
the middle of the century the causes which led to the Civil War 
were casting their shadow before. The next decade was to see 
the struggle between North and South which concealed the 
deeper issue of the unity or disintegration of national existence. 
What was wanted in the coming years was a philosophy which 
could do justice to the demand for local and individual freedom, 
while insisting on the value of the institutional side of life, of 
which the State was the fullest and most coherent expression. 
Perhaps it was easy after the events of the Civil War to see all 
this, but it was not so easy to see where such a philosophy was 
to be found ; and those who, alone on the continent in the sixties, 
saw both are entitled to the credit of discoverers. “ The national 
consciousness,” wrote W. T. Harris in 1867, “has moved for- 
ward on to a new platform during the last few years. The idea 
underlying our form of government has hitherto developed only 
one of its essential phases—that of brittle individualism—in which 
national unity seems an external mechanism soon to be entirely 
dispensed with and the enterprise of the private man or of the cor- 
poration substituted for it. Now we have arrived at the con- 
sciousness of the other essential phase and each individual recog- 
nises his substantial side to be the State as such. The freedom of 
the citizen does not consist in the mere Arbitrary but in the realiza- 
tion of the life which finds expression in established law. This 
new phase of national life demands to be digested and compre- 
hended.” *° 

It wa. just on this side that Transcendentalism proved itself 
most inadequate to meet the situation. It was a philosophy of 
detachment from the old world rather than of attachment to the 
new. The spirit of aloofness from current politics and contempt 
for institutional life which characterised so many of its adherents, 
is described not without a touch of irony by Emerson in his essay 
on Transcendentalism. It is true that this was only one side of 

10 Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. 1, Address “To the Reader ” 


(condensed). 
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the matter. There were those who were profoundly interested 
in social reconstruction, but the forms which their zeal took in the 
attempt to found utopian communities were in the spirit of a by- 
gone age and in the end brought the whole movement into derision. 
By the sixties there was little left of this side of it but the memory 
of what the Cambridge History calls a “transient experiment in 
civilization.” 74 It was in this way that the time was not only 
ready but was crying out for a philosophy which should be pre- 
pared at once to speak with the new form of naturalism in the 
gate and to provide a sound intellectual basis for efforts of con- 
structive statesmanship. 

II. Traced to its source the weakness of the Transcendentalist 
philosophy was the weakness of the Cousinian Eclecticism. In 
its “ principle ” or starting point no less than in its “ process ” of 
criticism, to use Cousin’s own terms for the twin foundations of 
his system, this had failed to understand both what Kant had 
done and what he had left undone, while, in committing itself 


to the doctrine of an immediate and infallible “ intuition,” it ran the 


risk of reviving the worst features of the eighteenth century doc- 
trine of the all-sufficiency of private judgment.** Not only did it 


11 The failure of the most famous of these (Brook Farm, 1842-47) is 
attributed by Frothingham to its becoming connected with the economic so- 
cialists of New York. But the cause was deeper and consisted in the rooted 
moral individualism of the leaders of the movement. When A. Bronson 
Alcott (after Emerson perhaps the most outstanding representative of the 
school, and the author of an independent experiment at Fruitlands) visited 
England, a meeting was got together in the name of persons prepared to sub- 
scribe to the declaration: “ We ignore human governments, creeds and 
institutions ; we deny the right of any man to dictate laws for our regulation 
or duties for our performance and declare our allegiance only to Universal 
Love, the all-embracing Justice.” Following naturally on this was “the 
restoration of all things to their primitive owner and hence the abrogation of 
all property ” and “the substitution of the divine sanction for the civil and 
ecclesiastical authority.” Where there is no organised thought extremes meet. 
Alcott, who could apparently listen to all this unmoved, himself writes of 
the duty of the community to protect itself by the state-education of children 
against their parents’ vices—a principle that would justify anything. (See 
Frothingham’s chapters, op. cit., on “Practical Tendencies” and “ The 
Mystic.”’) 

12 How this dogma struck an intelligent observer may be illustrated from 
James Murdock’s account of its immense theoretical and practical effects: “It 
makes the Divine Being, his government and laws, and our relations to him 


and all our religious obligations and interests,—every part of theology, theo- 
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find itself in a blind alley but it had its ears stopped to voices 
coming from the open road. 

What was wanted to provide the basis of a sound Idealism was 
a conception of the Infinite which could be defended against Posi- 
tivism not as a datum but as the underlying assumption of all 
knowledge, and against Hamiltonian Agnosticism as in a true 
sense an object of knowledge. It was just such a conception that 
the successors of Kant had sought to work out and that had 
taken stable form for the moment at least in the philosophy of 
Hegel. 

Although divisions had broken out among his followers in Ger- 
many immediately after Hegel’s death, and although Schelling had 
taken occasion to effect a diversion of men’s minds in an alto- 
gether different direction, there were those in America who under- 
stood the situation and were prepared to recognise Hegel’s place 
as the lineal heir of Kant and the true representative of ob- 
jective idealism. Among these was Dr. Frederick A. Rauch, 
Professor in the University of Heidelberg, who got into trouble 
with the Government owing to the freedom with which he had 
expressed himself on its ways, had to flee the country, and settled 
in America in 1831. At first attached to the Theological Seminary 
of the German Reformed Synod at York in Pennsylvania, he be- 
came in 1836 President of Marshall College in Mercersburg. 
Rauch’s familiarity with German philosophy and particularly with 
Hegel, as well as his thorough identification of himself with the 
country of his adoption, qualified him in a special degree to carry 
the life and spirit of German thought into America, and, as he 
himself expressed it, “to unite German and American mental 
philosophy ”.*" Unfortunately he died in 1841 when he had just 
begun this work by the publication of his Psychology or View of 
the Human Soul including Anthropology, but not before he had 
imbued others with the conviction (as the Author of the short 
biography prefixed to the second edition puts it) “that German 
Philosophy must in the end make itself deeply and extensively 
retical and practical,—perfectly comprehensible to our Reason in its spot 


taneous operation. . . we need no explanations and no confirmations from any 


books or teachers. . . we are, all of us, prophets of God, all inspired through 


our Reason and we need no one to instruct and enlighten us.” See the whole 


passage. Op. cit., pp. 181-3. 
13 Preface to his Psychology (1840). 
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felt upon our system of thinking in one way or another ”—as it 
ought to do, “ for it embodies elements which are needed to give 
tone and vigor to our inward life.” But the time had not yet 
come and it was not till towards the end of the fifties that Hegel 
began to be more than a name with a mark of interrogation af- 
fixed to it to American students of philosophy. They had heard 
of him in the histories of philosophy.** Cousin had referred to 


him, with a note upon his works, in the “ Specimens” published 


by Ripley in 1838, where he is described as having “ borrowed 


‘ 


much from Schelling ” but as starting with “abstractions of his 
own which in his view are the foundation and the type of all 
reality.” 

The earliest record of an attempt to read and understand him 
occurs in the chapter entitled “ Pantheistic Philosophy. Hegel’s 
absolute Idealism: Logic the only Metaphysics,” in Murdock’s 
Modern Philosophy.’ After a short account of “ Dr. Geo. Wm. 
Fred. Hegel, a professor at Berlin, who died in 1831 at the age 
of 61,” Murdock goes on to indicate the relation of his school to 
that of Schelling which it “ has of late altogether eclipsed.” The 
difference between them corresponds to that between “a system 
of Absolute Idealism and a system of Realism.” After referring 
to the two volumes of the Science of Logic of 1812 and 1816 and 
the single volume in the Encyclopedia republished in 1830, which 
he has before him, Murdock goes on: “ Hegel is the most unin- 
teligible writer I ever read. . . although abundantly warned on 
this point, I had the temerity to take up his Encyclopedia and 
read it attentively from beginning to end, and some parts of it a 
second, a third, and even a fourth time, comparing it often with 
his Logic vainly hoping to get some idea of that logical analysis 
which he tells us is the basis of all philosophy. But after a 
fortnight’s hard study I was nearly as ignorant of the whole pro- 
cess and of every part of it as when I first sat down.” He has 
the honesty (which some other reporters on Hegel would have 
done well to imitate) to admit defeat and to content himself with 
reporting the opinions of others, chiefly Krug—himself a reporter 


of opinions mainly hostile to the Hegelian philosophy. 


14QOn the allusions to him in Tennemann’s, Morrell’s and Lewes’s histories 
See article “ How Hegel came to England,” Mind, October, 1927. 
15 1844. 
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But as in England so in America it was not only the difficulty 
of Hegel’s language but the rooted prejudice in academic circles 
against German influence that stood in the way of progress. The 
Eastern centres of culture, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, were 
all still under the deadening influence of what Santayana calls 
“the genteel tradition ” in its various forms. “ Mental and Moral 
Philosophy ” as it was called was not a free and independent 
study but a means of inculcating that tradition in the literal sense 
of stamping it in at the end of the undergraduate course. What 
struck Emerson’s contemporaries at Harvard was not the inade- 
quacy of Transcendentalism as a philosophy but its danger as a 
heresy. Yale turned away from Kant and all his works as “ sub- 


, 


versive of morality.” Princeton entrenched itself behind the lines 
of the Scottish Philosophy—seeking, as its Trustees announced 
in an address to the Inhabitants of the United States, “to make 
this institution an asylum for pious youth in this day of general 
and lamentable depravity.” 

III. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
pioneers of the Hegelian movement were found in men who sat 
loose to academic tradition and in a city totally devoid of it. St. 
Louis has been described by a writer who knew it well in the 
sixties as “ different from any other city of the land, more for- 
eign, more cosmopolitan, more un-American in its conception of 


It was “a Teutonic city of the radical type ” in which 


’ 


freedom.’ 
“a party somewhat like the European Red Republicans had risen 
to the surface and threatened for a while to re-enact the bloody 
deeds of the French Revolution.” ** Though the freedom of its 
atmosphere was probably a factor in the new movement, the 
Teutonic character of the population had little to do with its 
origin, as the connection of the leader and the main actor in tt 
with the city was purely accidental. 

If the man who first utters a name “with emphasis and even 
with affection ” ?7 in a country may rightly be claimed as its dis- 
coverer there, the honor of discovering Hegel belongs unques- 
tionably to Henry C. Brockmeyer, whom W. T. Harris met in 

16 Denton J. Snider in A Writer of Books (St. Louis, 1910) himself ranked 
by Riley along with Brockmeyer and Harris as one of the leaders of the 


movement, of which he was the historian. 


17 Snider, op. ctt., p. 304. 
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St. Louis in 1858. Brockmeyer was a fugitive not from govern- 
mental but from parental tyranny in his own country, who found 
his way to America while still little more than a boy, and without 
education to speak of. His chief qualification to become the 
leader of a new movement in philosophy was the restless energy 
that carried him in a short space of time through the stages of 
thought which had occupied several generations in the community 
in which he found himself. Though a rebel against the discipline, 
he brought with him the simple piety of his old home, and when, 
after making enough money to support himself at college, he felt 
the need of a wider education, it was to orthodox centres in 
Georgetown College, Kentucky, and Brown University in Rhode 
Island that he betook himself. But he was not the man to be 
detained long with “the dead material of a dead past” that was 
then being offered by the teachers of these institutions, and, when 
the “oceanic swell” of the Transcendentalist movement rose 
near by, he was more than ready to plunge into it. It was under 
the influence of its teaching that he took his gun and spent some 
years in the backwoods of Missouri, carrying out the movement, 
as his biographer says, to its bitter logical results: “the only one 
who did so ””—even Thoreau’s experiment being civilization itself 
as compared with his. By the time we meet him in the fifties in 
St. Louis, he has entered on a third phase of spiritual development. 


If he was not and never could be an “ unromantic,” he had got 
beyond the crude romanticism of the transcendentalists, “ trans- 
cended transcendentalism” and “emancipated himself from 
emancipation.” It was the living insight, which he thus had at- 
tained for himself into the dialectic he was to find worked out in 
detail in Hegel, that led Harris to describe Brockmeyer as “a 
thinker of the same order as Hegel” who before reading any- 
thing of Hegel’s except the few pages in Hedge’s German Prose 
Writers “ had divined Hegel’s chief ideas and the position of his 
system.” Snider has described him as he appeared some ten years 
later: the center, which came near to being also the circumference, 
of the group that was the nucleus of the St. Louis Philosophical 
Society “ with the quick almost wild eye of the hunter, his face 
unshaven, the chief feature an enormous nose, his body tall ar- 


rowy and lithe raying forth agility and strength which was not 
17 
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only corporeal.” The description of the whole scene reminds the 
present writer of a similar group in Glasgow of the seventies, 
drunk like the St. Louis one with raw draughts of Hegel, incited 
and led by their own Brockmeyer in the person of Henry Jones.” 
In after days his restless genius carried Brockmeyer into politics 
but not before he had executed a translation of Hegel’s Logic 
that was at once the inspiration and the initiation of the younger 
men and the Bible to which he had himself continual recourse to 
the last.*® 

It was this man whom William Torry Harris met for the first 
time in 1858. Himself a man of an entirely different make both 
physically and intellectually,”° this “ active worker of the philosoph- 
ical set and most devoted Hegelian propa, indist that ever lived” 
was then a youth of twenty-three. Born at Killingly, Connecti- 
cut, he had studied at Andover and Yale but left college without 
taking a degree to accept a position as teacher of short-hand in 
St. Louis.** 


18 Hegel’s Logic (Chicago, 1890), Preface, p. xi. See Hetherington’s 
Life of Sir Henry Jones and Jones’s own Life and Philosophy of Edward 
Caird. 

19 The fortunes of this translation, which is still in manuscript, would 
alone be a romantic story. Snider, who was employed upon the revision of 
it, thought that “the catastrophe of the movement was its failure to make 
accessible to English readers at the pivotal time the creative book of its 
system” and that “ what is true of St. Louis in this matter is true of the 
rest of the English-speaking world” (op. cit., p. 327). A translation of 
the Larger Logic is at present being executed by a group of British scholars, 
but it would be an act of piety on the part of American idealists of whatever 
shade of opinion to subscribe for the publication of so interesting a relic. 
It is now in charge of Mr. D. H. Harris, brother of William Torry, in Los 
Angeles. 

20“ Pale, nervous, twitching, thin-chested and seemingly thin-blooded, 
sharp face and rather pointed nose, a needle that could prick keenly and 
deeply into things,” is Snider’s description of him as he first saw him in 1865 
(op. cit., p. 308). 

21 Subsequently he held the post of Superintendent of Schools in that city 
from 1867 to 1880, when he removed to Concord. In 1889 he was appointed 
Commissioner of Education for the United States—the fourth to hold that 
office. In 1889 he received the degree of doctor from the University of Jena 
for the work he had done as exponent of Hegel. On his retirement in 1906 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching conferred upon 
him the largest permissible allowance for distinguished service. He died in 


1909 at the age of 74. 
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“ He informed me that Hegel was the great man among modern 
philosophers and that his large logic was the work to get,” is Har- 
ris’s own description of this fruitful meeting. “I sent imme- 
diately to Germany for it and it arrived late in the year.” By the 
end of 1860 Brockmeyer had translated the whole of it and Harris 
set about making a copy for himself, thus making sure that he had 
“read every word of it.” But it made him equally sure that he 
“did not understand anything beyond the first part of the first 
volume and could not follow any of the discussions in the second 
and third volumes or even remember the words from one page 
to another.” It was “all over my head.” Balked in the attempt 
to take Hegel by storm, Harris returned to the study of Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, on which he was already engaged. 

If the course taken by the pioneers of thought possesses for 
another generation the same kind of interest as the trail of the 
first settlers in a country, the account that Harris gives of his 
pilgrimage deserves to be remembered. This is not the place to 
follow it in detail. The two steps in it which led from Kant’s 
Critique to Hegel’s Logic were the discovery in 1863 of the mean- 
ing of Fiir-sich-seyn or “ independent being ” as standing not for 
indeterminate but for self-determined reality,** and secondly, in 
1866, of “ Hegel’s most important apercu and highest thought ”"— 
the distinction “between negative unity or substantiality and 
Begriff or Idee.” Arriving at them thus for himself and independ- 
ently of the Logic, he was able to see that neither of these two 
doctrines was exclusively Hegel’s but that both went back to 
Plato and Aristotle,—Hegel’s originality consisted merely in giv- 
ing universal form to the expression of them. 

The steps on the other hand by which Harris reached in 1879 
“his final and present stand-point in regard to the true outcome of 
the Hegelian system” and the defects in it of which by that time 
he had become aware, belong rather to the story of the criticism 
the flight from him rather than the flight 





of Hegel in America, 


22 Howison, whose copy of Harris’s Hegel’s Logic is before me, in a mar- 
ginal note derides this “discovery” as “the common property e.g. of all 
theologians.” This is to forget that to hold a truth as part of a dogmatic 
System is one thing, to arrive at it as the result of speculative insight is 
quite another. It is further to forget that there have been mystical theo- 
logians who have held quite another view. 
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to him. What here is of interest and importance for the history 
of philosophy on the American continent is that by the middle 
of the sixties ** by a singular coincidence there was a student of 
philosophy there, as in Scotland, who in entire independence of 
each other and of academic assistance had discovered what they 
regarded as the secret of Hegel, and were prepared to devote the 
rest of their lives to the exposition of it as containing also the 
secret of the aspirations of their age. While the work of 
Hutchison Stirling, taken by itself, was undoubtedly the more 
massive, the American perhaps possessed advantages denied to 
the other in his contact with a group of friends whom he was able 
to inspire with his own genial enthusiasm, and in the possession 
of funds that enabled him to establish an organ for the exposi- 
tion and diffusion of the new thought. Certain it is that the 
foundation of the “ Kant Club” in St. Louis and of the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy (both the first of their kind in the 
Anglo-Saxon world) and his connection later with the Concord 
School of Philosophy and Literature,** of which, so far as philo- 
sophy was concerned, he was the leading spirit, provided Harris 
for the next twenty years with unique means of making his in- 
fluence felt. 


, 


In the address “ To the Reader” in the first number of the 
Journal Harris as Editor set forth what he and his friends re- 
garded as the chief needs of his own generation. That which 
concerned America particularly—the demand for a philosophy 
which should provide the intellectual background of the political 
structures in which the national consciousness was struggling to 
embody itself 





has already been referred to. But there was the 
wider need of a philosophy which should “close the vortex be- 
tween traditional faith and intellectual conviction” by something 


23 J. Hutchison Stirling’s Secret of Hegel, the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form and Matter was published in 186s. 

24 The idea of the School dated from 1841 but did not materialise till the 
arrival in Concord of Harris as guest in 1879. In the following year the first 
large subscription to its funds was promised by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson of 
New York on condition that Harris should emigrate from St. Louis to Con- 
cord. (See F. B. Sanborn’s Recollections of Seventy Years, Vol. Il, pp. 486 
and 489.) Without possessing the philosophical genius either of Hutchison 
Stirling or of Edward Caird, Harris was able to combine in a degree the work 
of both and do for America what they together did for England. 
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that went deeper than an emotional mysticism devoid of real 
speculative insight. Deeper than both of these was the predica- 
ment created by the more philosophical writers on natural 
science, led by Herbert Spencer, who no longer appealed to sen- 
sory data for the foundations of the structure of the physical 
universe but to the idea of the “ correlation of forces,” and thereby 
transferred the issue to the region of metaphysical speculation by 
raising the question of the adequacy of this conception as a basis 
of ultimate explanation. It was because Harris and his com- 
panions thought they saw in the Hegelian philosophy a sword 
wherewith to smite the three-headed monster of anarchy in poli- 
tics, traditionalism in religion and naturalism in science, that they 
found the courage to undertake and the perseverance to carry 
through the task of naturalizing it in America. 

With the address “ To the Reader,” the short preface on the 
“ Speculative,” explaining what the principle of the new departure 
must be, and the long leading article on “ Herbert Spencer ” giv- 
ing a foretaste of what might be expected from the application of 
the princip'= to the chief intellectual problem of the time, Hegel- 
ianism may be said to have arrived and issued its first manifesto 
in America. Harris himself seems to have felt that they marked 
the end of what he calls his “ apprenticeship ” and the beginning 
of what he foresaw would be a long “ journeymanship.” He was 
keenly conscious of the difficulties of the task. In addition to those 
mentioned above there was the “ popular demand for originality,” 
the lack of which had been a recurrent reproach to American philo- 
sophy: “ Why rifle the graves of centuries? Why desecrate the 
Present by offering it time-stained paper from the shelves of the 
Past?” ** He had indeed his answer ready: “ To examine the 
thoughts of man—to unravel them and make them clear—must 
constitute the earliest employment of the speculative thinker ; his 
first business is to comprehend the thought of the world, to dis- 
solve for himself the solutions which have dissolved the world 
before him.” But it required courage and patience, Meantime 
he and his coadjutors could only express their belief that “ our 
course in the practical endeavour to elevate the tone of American 
thinking is plain: we must furnish convenient access to the deep- 


25 Journal, etc., Vol. I, p. 127 
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est thinkers of ancient and modern times. To prepare transla- 
tions and commentary is our object. Originality will take care 
of itself. Once disciplined in Speculative thought, the new 
growths of our national life will furnish us with objects whose 
comprehension will constitute original philosophy without par- 
allel.” How far this faith was justified time alone can declare, 
but it explains why so much of the earlier numbers of the 
Journal was occupied with translations and expositions of Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel. Whether or not it was a mistake, as Snider 
thought it, to neglect the more solid work of the publication of 
the Logic may be a question. What is certain is that the Journal 
stimulated a wide interest in German philosophy and literature 
and to a large extent provided the material for the series of more 
systematic treatises which in the eighties and nineties rivaled the 
similar series in England.** It was just such work (“ spade” if 
you like) which was necessary to naturalize Hegel on the new 
soil, America was fortunate and in its own way original in being 
able to bring forth the men who had the power, and to provide 
for them the means of doing it. 
J. H. Mutrweap. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

26 Grigg’s German Philosophical Classics for English Readers and Students, 
edited by George S. Morris, is the American equivalent of Blackwood’s Philo- 
sophical Classics. Besides Harris’s book on Hegel’s Logic this series contained 
one by the Editor on Hegel’s Philosophy of the State and History (1887; 
second edition 1892). G. S. Morris’s adhesion to the movement is all the 
more significant as he had to fight his way to his final position inch by inch. 
(See R. M. Wenley’s Life and Work of George Sylvester Morris, New York, 
1917, which contains an interesting picture of the philosophical forces against 
which Hegelianism had to make its way in the years following the period 
referred to in this article.) In the nineties appeared The Ethics of Hegel, 
translated Selections from his Rechtsphilosophie with an introduction by J. 
M. Sterrett (Boston, 1890); Theory of Right, Duties and Religion with a 
supplementary essay on Hegel’s systems of Ethics and Religion by B. C. Burt 
(Ann Arbor, 1892); Hegel’s Educational Ideas by W. M. Bryant (Chicago, 
1896) ; Hegel’s Logic by J. G. Hibben, 1902; Thought and Reality in Hegel's 
System, by G. W. Cunningham, 1910. If the work represented by these and 
other books falls short in mass of the work done in England in the same 
period, we have to set against this the more practical direction which it took. 
After Bradley’s Ethical Studies (1876) little or nothing was published it 
England claiming to be an exposition of Hegelian ethics till the present cen- 


tury. 














THE PROBLEM OF THE ‘SITUATION.’ 


Y ‘situation’ I intend to designate a group of relations taken 

together to constitute a unit for consideration, explanation, 
or control. The concern of this paper is with certain problems 
involved when those philosophies which regard relations as ele- 
mental in the structure of the universe, seek to establish the 
status of the situation upon a pluralistic metaphysic of relational- 
ism. 

From the point of view of metaphysics, three general attitudes 
seem possible for functionalistic and relationalistic thought: (1) 
to deny all ultimate unity and order to the world, in which case 
discrete situations need not be regarded as self-transcending; (2) 
to affirm a character of systematic totality, with all relations and 
groups of relations, all situations, existing and functioning ad- 
jectivally as fragments of a whole; (3) to embrace an attitude of 
scepticism toward the entire metaphysical problem, situations be- 
ing regarded as working units. If the second position is now 
looked upon in many quarters as shop-worn, the first appears un- 
necessarily and dangerously dogmatic. To many, the sceptical 
attitude has come to seem both safer and in better taste for the 
inhabitants of a world where physical science reveals so much of 
order, yet where human experience is beset so constantly with 
what appears unpredictable. 

Such metaphysical scepticism may rest back upon either of two 
positions: (1) a denial of the genuineness of man’s knowledge, 
and of his right to argue from his experiences to any conclusion 
which implies that those experiences, products as they are at 
least in part of finite intelligence and weighted with the errors of 
human incapacities, are more than human attitudes; or (2) a 
denial of the knowability of the world. The first position would 
take the epistemological problem so seriously as to cause hesi- 
tancy in assuming that any possible certainty can be derived 
through our cognitive activities. The second would brush aside 
altogether the general problem of knowledge, insisting with Pro- 
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fessor Dewey that the basis of metaphysical scepticism lies not 
in the uncertainty of knowing, but in the unreliability of the 
world, since “a problem of knowledge in general is, to speak bru- 
tally, nonsense. For knowledge is itself one of the things that we 
empirically have.”* To those who feel doubt with regard to so 
easy a solution there would here appear to remain the problem of 
separating genuine from spurious forms of experience—for the 
false seems frequently enough to be given us empirically,—and 
such a differentiation implies a standard of judgment. But such 
a standard must found its claim to validity upon something more 
than the grounds of the experience it is to judge. If this some- 
thing more be only past experiences taken together, the ‘ together- 
ness ’ is itself a construction,—a something more, with important 
epistemological implications. The first position, too, is not free 
from difficulties. To some it would seem that to say that human 
knowledge, qua human, is limited and falsified to the point 
where it can be regarded as nothing more than a human attitude, 
in fact would itself not be to express such an attitude, but some- 
thing nearer a Weltanschauung. Such a statement of limitation 
transcends the limitation it proclaims. A totally erring humanity 
could scarcely discover its error, and if humanity is not com- 
pletely submerged in error, how otherwise shall the limits of the 
genuine be discovered than by a most painstaking critical analysis, 
which will abide no artificial or utilitarian denial of its search 
into metaphysical depths ? 

Viewed historically, relationalistic systems have divided in 
their choice between two possibilities: (1) By some,—possibly 
of the greater historical importance,—it has been held that in our 
attention metaphysical speculation, seeking to push its inquiries 
into the realm of the ultimate nature of the physical world, of 
man, of destiny, must give place to problems of functional re- 
lation as in the physical sciences. So Comte, in the Introduction 
wrote: “In the final, the 
positive state, the mind has given over the vain search after Abso- 


to his Cours de Philosophie positive 


, 


lute notions, the origin and destination of the universe, and the 
causes of phenomena, and applies itself to the study of their 
laws,—that is their invariable relations of succession and resem- 


1 Dewey, Experience and Nature, p. 21. 
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blance. Reasoning and observation, duly combined, are the 
means of this knowledge. What is now understood when we 
speak of an explanation of facts is simply the establishment of a 
connection between single phenomena and some general facts, the 
number of which continually diminishes with the progress of 
science.” * In brief, our effort should be expended, not to arrive 
at answers to those questions which only a high degree of ab- 
straction and ratiocination might enunciate and describe as ‘ ulti- 
mate,’ but rather, to observe and correlate as accurately as pos- 
sible, the functional relations of various phenomena, for beyond 
such description, no explanation is possible. 

(2) There have been those, however, who, while maintaining 
a relationalistic hypothesis, have here taken a position contrary 
to that of Comte. Such have shown that the very relativity of 
items in experience suggests and requires a larger framework of 
relations within which they may function, and implies in the de- 
pendence of every functioning activity, the idea of a metaphysical 
depth of background. Even Professor Dewey has written: 
“Herbert Spencer sometimes colored his devotion to symbolic 
experiences with a fact of direct experience. When he says that 
every fact has two opposite sides, ‘the one its near and visible 
side and the other its remote or invisible side,’ he expresses a per- 
sistent trait of every object in experience. The visible is set in 
the invisible ; and in the end what is unseen decides what happens 
in the seen; the tangible rests precariously upon the untouched 
and ungrasped. The contrast and the potential maladjustment of 
the immediate, the conspicuous and focal phase of things, with 
those indirect and hidden factors which determine the origin and 
career of what is present, are indestructible features of any and 
every experience.” * 

As against the positivistic position, to argue that metaphysical 
implications and in the end, a metaphysical system either enunci- 
ated or tacitly assumed, is indispensable, would be beyond the 
scope of this paper. Rather, I shall assume that at least the pos- 
sibility of such a necessity exists, and upon this assumption, di- 
rect my attention to certain problems involved when a relational- 


2 Martineau translation. 


8 Experience and Nature, pp. 43, 44- 
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istic philosophy does seek to work out the metaphysical implica- 
tions of its tenets. This might be done either by consideration of 
general principles, or of an historical representative system. | 
have chosen the latter method,—and the system of Charles 
Renouvier. The choice is made upon the grounds of the vigor 
and spirit of scientific thoroughness in the work of Renouvier, 
and for the further reason that this very thoroughness, as it seems, 
led to recognition and a significant attempt to solve certain prob- 
lems inherent in the general position. 

“ All is relative,” said Renouvier,—“ this grand word of scepti- 
cism, this last word of the ancient philosophy of pure reason, 
should be the first word of modern method, and consequently of 
science. It should mark the road out of illusions.”* For this 
relativistic hypothesis alone, does he acknowledge indebtedness to 
Comte. 

However, philosophy must not be regarded, he cautions, as 
dead description of a relational system,—a system external to 
man,—nor yet as a collection of truths imposed by reason with 
the force of irresistible (and universal) evidence. Such an idea 
is at the root of the great illusion of dogmatism. A philosophy is 
not given to the inquirer, but arises from within himself. This 
does not mean that it comes through intuition, for man must him- 
self take the initiative in its construction,—hence also, responsi- 
bility for the outcome. It comes from within in the truer sense 
that it expresses not only man’s experiences and points of view, 
rather than anything absolute, but also, it expresses on his part an 
act of free choice. 

The error of Eclecticism had been that it confused science and 
belief, and by the weakness of its pretended demonstrations, com- 
promised the conclusions which it desired to establish. Neocriti- 
cism, on the other hand, is said to make no false pretensions to 
being such a science, but to subordinate all known things to the 
status of phenomena,—a necessary status, it is urged, for all that 
participates in human experience. All phenomena, in turn, are 
relative to consciousness itself,—within which, it must never be for- 
gotten, in Kantian terminology, “ theoretical” is subordinate to 


4 Premier Essai, t. I, p. 71, edition Armand Colin, Paris, 1912. 
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“ practical ” reason.° The “ practical reason ” in all its functioning, 
is dependent upon man’s free will,—hence the philosophy of Ren- 
ouvier is based, fundamentally, upon a conception of human lib- 
erty. Here the laws both of thought and of physical nature have 
their origin. Liberty implies contingence, however, upon a rela- 
tionalistic concept of the world. We are warned against supposing 
that because of the position occupied by liberty, philosophy is 
to be regarded as any mere art for the dilettante. Thought must 
justify the accepted doctrine, subjecting it to rigorous examina- 
tion. Hypotheses must be verified by their explicative value, and 
not alone by zsthetic or sentimental attraction.® 

All is relative for Renouvier—not as the copy is relative to an 
original object, but as part is relative to other parts. It is not 
difficult to understand the consequent importance placed upon a 
theory of knowledge. In this emphasis Renouvier justifies the 
claim to being a true disciple of Kant, who has been regarded as 
the first in modern times to go beyond questions of the nature of 
the objects of perception in order to inquire critically into the 
character of awareness itself. For Renouvier, the subject, like 
the object, is phenomenal in nature. There is about it, however, 
a permanence of greater or less degree, which allows the same 
subject to participate in numerous experiences through the re- 
lating activities of consciousness. So he says: “I call object 
that in the representation which is offered as the immediate term 
of knowledge. The subject, on the other hand, is that pheno- 
menon or group of phenomena, which is more than transitory ; 
which possesses some degree of permanency and participates in 
various conscious activities.”* However, our author suggests, 
“The representative is a represented to itself, more or less dis- 
tinct, and the represented, as the word signifies, is only under- 
stood by a corresponding representative.” 

Thus the identity of the conscious individual and the per- 
manence of persons, as knowers, does not depend upon their 
being constituted of any spiritual substance, but rather, it de- 

°Cf. La Science de la Morale, t. I, p. 92. 

® Cf. Esquisse d’une classification systématique des systémes philosophiques, 
Il, p. 142. Also Seailles, Philosophie de Charles Renouvier, pp. 1 ff. 


7 For discussion of the use of the terms représentatif and représente, see 
especially Premier Essai, t. I, pp. 11-13. 
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pends upon nothing more than permanent relations which result 
from “harmonious diversity and variations of laws of a group 
of phenomena ruled by one law.” (I have reference here, ob- 
viously, to the earlier period of Renouvier’s thought, represented 
by the Essais). “I am representations and only representations,” 
he asserts in the first Essai. Again, “I say representations and not 
my representations, since I know nothing of me or of my repre- 
sentations, except by representations.” 

The idolatry of philosophers is this, that they take the forms 
and order of their phenomenal experiences, give to these a fixity 
of nature, and call the entity which they have created Substance, 
endowing it with not only durability, but the power of having 
qualities, of entering and even forming relations.* The idea of 
substance is a myth which has haunted and hindered philosophical 
thought since Thales.® 

Even Kant came so far under the domination of the Substance 
myth that he failed to apply the sound principles of the critical 
method he had enunciated to the fiction, but admitted into his 
system a realm of substantial beings,—things-in-themselves.” A 
rigorous application of Kant’s own principles of criticism dis- 
closes the absurdities, we are told, of such a view.” 

Against the reality of Substance, Renouvier urges (1) that 
the concept of substance is useless; (2) that it is self-contra- 
dictory and false. Briefly, his contentions are these: 

(1) All knowledge arises in relating activities, in which terms 
are not independent, but dependent upon one another for ex- 
istence, each being indefinable apart from the relation: each upon 
analysis showing itself to be but an expression of relations.” It 

8 Op. cit., t. I, p. 61. 

9In Les Dilemmes de la Métaphysique pure, Renouvier devotes the second 


chapter to tracing the history of the idea from the days of the Miletians. 

10 Premier Essai, t. I, pp. 25-28. 

11 Cf. op. cit., t. I, p. XV. The precise connotation of the term substance 
as used by Renouvier is not always clear. In general it denotes substantival, 
as opposed to adjectival existents; that which has qualities through which in 
some manner it expresses itself, without itself being a quality. (Premier 
Essai, I, pp. 54-55.) It is that which has independent as opposed to relative 
existence, being the source or an indispensable condition of the relation. In 
La Nouvelle Monadologie, the significance has altered 

12 Cf. especially Traité de Logique générale. 
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appears certain that of the physical world, at least, we know 
only qualities in relation.** Our knowing activities are always 
judgmental in character, and arise as a subject-object relation 
within the subject consciousness.** Within this all is relational, 
whereas outside all is beyond the horizon of consciousness. Kant 
recognized that things-in-themselves must be beyond knowledge 
and supposed their reality for a single reason—the feeling that 
qualities must be qualities of something; terms within a relation 
must stand for something beyond it which was related. This is 
to build a myth to explain an experience, and a myth which in- 
volves more difficulties than the original problem. The notion 
that in order to have appearances one must pre-suppose some- 
thing to appear, is based upon a verbal necessity, and in the light 
of Kant’s critical principles, involves an unjustifiable objectifi- 
cation of the principle of causality..* The relative does not pre- 
suppose the absolute, for the absolute is not the correlative of the 
relative—rather, the two are negations of one another. 

If independent substances were the cause of phenomenal exist- 
ents, and the idea of substance were implied in acts of pheno- 
menal knowing, such substances would, nevertheless, be obliged 
to produce perceptual knowledge by means of functional activities 
which both expressed themselves and affected the knower. But in 
this case the substance of the knowledge would be the functional 
activity, and not its humanly imperceptible source. Hence if the 
and what is 





thing-in-itself did exist, it could never be known 
the status of the unknowable for knowledge? It can neither be 
afirmed nor denied, and to build hypotheses about it is to con- 
struct hypotheses which hold that about their subject no hypo- 
thesis can be made. What, indeed, is this general idea of being, 
apart from attributes and modes of being—what is any being 
whose nature is not that of a series of phenomena?** To build 
such a substance-philosophy is to impute to the unknowable and 
non-qualitative, distinct values. Indeed, to hypothecate substance 
for any purpose is to give it meaning, to relate it within an or- 

18 Premier Essai, t. 1, pp. 21-26. 

14 Ibid., t. I, pp. 67-71. 


15 Cf. ibid., t. 1, pp. 25-28, 84, 85, 80. 
16 Cf. ibid., t. I, p. 60. 
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ganization,—hence, at least for knowledge, to destroy its essential 
nature. 

(2) Substance is not only a useless, but a false and contra- 
dictory concept. The central difficulty involved lies in a misunder. 
standing of the nature of relations—a misunderstanding based on 
the notion that relations arise out of terms instead of the reverse.” 

In considering the phenomenism of Renouvier, one cannot for- 
get how McTaggart and others have urged that qualities are not 
independent existents,—hence to assert the existence of a quality 
or relation is to assert it as the quality or relation of something." 
If qualities are not the qualities of substantial being, are we then 
to suppose them to be qualities of a group of qualities and are 
relations to be regarded as relations of a group of relations? Such 
a procedure can culminate only in endless regress. Thus Mr. 
Stout asks: “ What then is the subject itself as distinguished from 
the attributes? It would seem that the whole being must consist 
in being that to which its attributes belong. But how can the whole 
being of anything consist in its being related to something else? 
There must be an answer to the question,—What is it that is so 
related ?” 1° 

Yet Renouvier’s position is by no means so easily destroyed. 
The very form in which the question is put by McTaggart and 
Mr. Stout suggests a weighting of the reply, for if it is to be pre- 
supposed that either qualities or relations must be expressions of 
something not themselves, of course there must be a something for 
them to express. But what if the phenomenal should turn out to 
be no illusion, but the real and only real world? 

This, in fact, is precisely Renouvier’s contention. As Professor 
Perry has said, “ Instead of being as the term ‘ phenomenon ’ sug- 
gests, the mere appearance of something to the mind, it takes up 
these two modes of reference into itself as its own aspects. Thus 
Renouvier may be said to have converted criticism into a meta- 
physics, or to have converted appearance into reality by removing 
its disparaging implications.” There is no independent substantial 

17 Cf. sbid., t. I, p. 70. 

18 McTaggart, The Nature of Existence, Vol. I, chapter IV. 


19 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1914-15. p. 350. McTaggart 
also quotes this passage—The Nature of Existence, Vol. I, p. 70. 
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element beneath the world of experiences, if by substantial we 
mean what is neither a quality nor relation (or law of relations), 
but a permanent source from which activity proceeds. Critical 
analysis shows all existence to be law and activity, which in them- 
selves have a genuinely relational nature. Far from destroying 
the “ real world,” the dismissal of absolute substance does away 
with illusionisme,—for upon the hypothesis of the existence of 
such a substantial world, that which ts does not become apparent, 
for us it is not, and knowledge is held fast in the chamber of 
shadows.”° 

The conception of Leibniz is said to be more satisfactory, for 
by him substance is used to designate a permanent being whose 
nature consisted in a synthesis of qualities. It was a name for 
a subject of internal relations,—with consciousness of these re- 
lations. Relations and consciousness of relations, pertaining to 
various degrees of being which are themselves functions, con- 
stitute the universe from the point of view of its intelligibility. 
Only later did science see that the ‘ object’ which is accessible to 
discovery and investigation is to be found entirely in the con- 
sciousness of phenomena and laws of phenomena. This is the 
formula adopted by Comte. Result, as it is, of the analysis of 
the empirical school and the progress of the scientific spirit, the 
formula is valid. But it can never properly be used to justify 
positivism, we are warned,—particularly in any attempt to abandon 
rational psychology and the critique of consciousness. 

Having abandoned a substantial foundation for the world of 
experience, Renouvier turned to the task of restoring to phenom- 
ena in the form of Jaw, that elementary stability which the 
“substance myth” had been employed to explain. The static 
explanation gives place to the dynamic, and the dynamic involves 
relations—in its essence, indeed, is relative. The order and per- 
manence experienced in phenomena are inseparable from the 
phenomena as such. This order, itself relative, may be regarded 
as a super-phenomenon which dominates all else. Laws of 
science are related in turn within the larger laws of representa- 
tion. We pass from the idea of relation to discover an order of 
relations,—itself necessarily relative. This relational constancy 


20 Dilemmes de la Métaphysique pure, ch. II. 
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of relations is designated law,—law being defined as “ phenom- 
enon, produced or reproduced in a manner which is constant, 
and represented as a relation common to the relations of various 
other phenomena.” *_ The permanence observed in phenomena, 
when analyzed, shows nothing beyond a constancy of order within 
a group of qualities—a common attribute of regularity within 
variety.** Thus all beings may be defined as collections of phenom- 
ena, united by determinate functions which give the complexity 


‘ 


and distinction believed by man to be in “ material bodies.” 

The classification of these simple and irreducible laws of expe- 
rience cannot be absolute, as Kant believed, but must itself rest 
back upon experience. To construct a system of general rela- 
tions of phenomena, to raise an edifice with these relations de- 
termining its chief lines, with the facts of knowledge having their 
respective places designated,—constitutes the general problem of 
science.** The work of science is with representations, the only 
objects of knowledge, and themselves constituted through laws in 
relation. 

The dilemma which here arises to confront Renouvier seems as 
obvious as it is instructive. The phenomenal has been raised to 
the status of the ‘real.’ Law has taken the place of substance. 
Sut shall laws be endowed with an ontological significance which 
can make intelligible the conception of their meeting to constitute 
phenomenal existents, and to guarantee the status of the chief 
category, relation? Shall laws be regarded as themselves pos- 
sessing a creative activity? To reply in the affirmative is to pass 
far beyond Renouvier’s definition of law, as regularity in activ- 
ity—if not beyond all possibility of a purely relational nature. 
While to reply in the negative is to put the explanation of creative 
activity in terms of elements which themselves may exist only 
within the created. If the primal elements of the world are ac- 
tivity, and laws or regularity within this activity, it would seem 
that the activity, viewed logically, originally had been diffused, 
and through laws, came to express itself in phenomenal forms. 

21 Premier Essai, t. I, p. 78. 

22 For further consideration of Renouvier’s position here, see G. Seailles, 


La Philosophie de Charles Renouvier, pp. 84 ff. 
23 Premier Essai, t. I, p. 123. 
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But activity, as diffused, unrelated, and undifferentiated, would be 
static—and obviously a world of pure activity which was static 
would be simply nothing. Both the metaphysical and moral as- 
pects of the problem make necessary some principle of differentia- 
tion. The solution to which Renouvier moved took shape in a- 
monadology, which in many points is similar, even to the point 
of paraphrase of the system of Leibniz, yet in other aspects pre- 
sents important variations. 


‘ 


The monad Renouvier defines as “ simple substance, the idea of 
which is implied by the existence of composite substances.” By 
substance is meant here, “a being considered in its logical com- 
plexity, as the subject of its qualities.” For “to determine a sub- 
stance as a subject of qualities is to define it for thought.”** Of 
monads, the number, though very large, is finite, as it must be if 
the law of numbers is valid. The monad is without parts, a simple 
unity. It possesses neither figure nor extension, since extension 
implies divisibility, ad infinitum. Monads do not constitute ex- 
tended objects by combining, for the extended could not be con- 
stituted of unextended parts. Hence, while Leibniz is right in 
, 


it cannot be reached 
by sense. The monad differs from the molecule of physical 


calling the monad the “ true atom of nature,’ 


science in that the latter is essentially an element of mass and is 
considered in terms of physical quantity and as a participant in a 
physical order. The atom differs from the monad in having a 
specific gravity and other properties common to physical bodies.*® 
The monad is modifiable, but its modes in time presuppose an 
earlier limit beyond time. In composition it is qualitative; in 
nature, a subject of internal relations.*® A monad may have re- 
lations only with itself or other monads, but in the latter case, 
though external, the relations presuppose those which are internal. 
It is necessary that in each monad there should be a quality com- 
mon to all, yet individual to each, this constituting the sentiment 
de sot, the relation of subject to object within the subject; a dis- 
tinction and at the same time an identification. This internal 
relation is the representation; it is consciousness if one considers 
its form, phenomenon if one regards its matter. 


*4La Nouvelle Monadologie, sec. I. 
25 Ibid., sec. XV. 

26 Ibid., sec. IV. 
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The introduction of monads as a means of supporting and pro- 
viding a principle of individuation within the system, raises the 
question of the degree and type of uniqueness secured in the 
variety of phenomena. If monads differ essentially, there must be 
more in their natures than mere centrality of activity, they must 
be more than mere “ meeting points of laws,”—there must also be 
that which can account for variety. Yet Renouvier denies such 
difference in behalf of his relationalistic hypothesis—declaring 
that monads, apart from their representations, differ solo numero” 
The life of a monad begins when the subject and object which 
are constitutive of its nature, experience those modifications which 
bring variation in the relation. The consciousness of particular 
phenomena, as differentiated from other phenomena, is a percep- 
tion. The modes of representative relation presuppose three gen- 
ral laws or relations, distinct, yet also inseparable: force, 
appetition, and external perception.** In short, the monad is 
“the sign and symbol of that fundamental reality given 
knowledge in law and function.” The development of this 
function, with application and differentiation, occurs in the com- 
position of monads, and in their various positions in an order— 
the order reconstituting the system of the universe.*® The predi- 
cates, while within the monad, are there potentially, prior to ex- 
perience, the condition of their realization. It is upon this that 
Renouvier bases his belief that in passing from the earlier post- 
tion to the later, he has suggested development rather than abro- 
gation of the relationalistic position. “It [the monadology], if 
properly understood,” he writes, “does not contradict the prin- 
ciple of relativity,”—but “ it affirms it in the most general form.” 
A similar statement occurs in the preface of La Personnalisme. 

If the position be analyzed, however, it will appear that Renot- 
vier is confronted with a difficulty which commonly faces at- 
tempts to reconcile pure relationalism and pluralistic metaphysics. 
Since no causal interconnections are possible between monads,” 
the unity actually achieved in a universal order of central and 

27 Ibid., sec. VI. 

28 Ibid., sec. X. 

29 Jbid., sec. XVI. 


80 [bid., secs. IV, XVI. 
81 [bid., sec. XXI. 
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serving monads must be due to a principle of pre-established har- 
mony.** True plurality requires unity within differences, mem- 
bership in a common system. Renouvier finds such a unity in a 
moral order, into which the way of membership for the self-en- 
closed individual is through belsef. In every man are two men, 
it is said—the rational and the moral, and of these the moral is 
primary. The conception suggests Fichte, but in its relational- 
istic aspect presents difficulties with which the latter was not 
obliged to concern himself. 

Though it is undeniable that beltef may give a sense of reality 
to representations of external monads, it would scarcely seem to 
vouchsafe their genuine externality. Validity here must be guar- 
anteed by a principle of pre-established harmony. Yet, if such 


’ 


‘harmony ’ were a law or force imposed upon actually isolated in- 
dividuals, it would violate their freedom, and for Renouvier free- 
dom is the condition of conscious life and of all rational activity. 
In what sense can free self-enclosed monads possess the nature 
of terms in such an over-arching relation? 

Furthermore, there remains the problem of reconciling the idea 
of the individual as a group of laws in relation, and that of a 
being who in his deepest nature is moral. If individuals be re- 
garded as meeting points of relations, differing solo numero, can 
a sense of rights or duties exist between them? The moral ex- 
perience seems to require that something beyond a relation itself 
be present or hypothecated in order to add moral significance to 
the relationship. It is upon such a supposition that value depends 
on its attachment as “a something more” to what would other- 
wise remain a purely factual situation. 

If it be supposed that the principle of harmony is wrought into 
the nature of the monads so that their harmonious functioning 
is a result of individual activities which express what happen in 
the nature of things to be intrinsically harmonious natures, plural- 
ism may be saved, but the conception of persons as the meeting 
points of relations, differing solo numero, must be given up. If 
the laws which are reality have a universal nature, their meeting 
in the chief category, relation, could secure no uniqueness beyond 
that of a way of meeting. But even this, it is explained, is de- 

82 Ibid., sec. XXI. 
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termined by the categories which are common to all conscious life. 
If the organization of categories is itself due to categories, and 
to nothing more, we are left in a position of obvious and insol- 
ubie circularity, which in some form is inescapable, we may be- 
lieve, whenever the effort is made to explain both content and 
form of experience in common terms. When Professor Howison 
insisted that we are never conscious of a thing unless we are 
conscientious about it, he meant to suggest, in a somewhat more 
specialized form, this universal necessity for a basis of experi- 
ential organization which is beyond and different from the con- 
tent of its factual object. Leibniz and Kant had suggested such 
a necessity, and Fichte had further developed it. 

The preceding review of one aspect of the philosophical system 
of Renouvier has been offered with an illustrative rather than 
solely expository purpose in view. Because of the vigor and 
earnestness of his inquiry, Renouvier, in the development of 
the hypothesis of pluralistic relationalism, presents with vivid- 
ness certain difficulties which carry important implications of all 
relationalistic thought, and particularly with regard to the use 
frequently made of the situatson in present-day philosophies. Cer- 
tain of these implications I shall suggest in conclusion, 

1. There is the preliminary question whether it is genuinely 
necessary that inquiry should press beyond the limits of the st- 
uation and beyond the bounds of functional description, which 
satisfied Comte, to a further understanding of each situation in 
the light of its constituent principles, even universal and necessary 
principles, which have being beyond the specific situations of one 
or many experiences. 

2. If this first question be answered affirmatively, a second 
problem follows: If a specific situation is constituted by a group 
of activities which function with regularity (law), either of two 
possibilities is open: (1) these must represent law operating upon 
undifferentiated activity, or (2) they must inhere in differentiated 
activity-centers. But the first possibility is based upon a sub- 
stantialistic and not a relationalistic conception. Furthermore, on 
this hypothesis, there is the double difficulty,—first, of conceiving 
of activity as undifferentiated, hence inactive, for at most by 
latent activity could be meant no more than potential power, which, 
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however, must inhere in something other than itself. Or second, 
the difficulty of discovering a basis for such individuation as 
would seem indispensable to a moral if not equally to a phenom- 
enal order of being. Unity is without meaning, save among 
differences. But if, on the other hand, the second alternative be 
regarded, and activity looked upon as inhering in activity-centers, 
themselves only the expressions of laws meeting, they will differ 
from one another solo numero. This would make belief (at least 
belief such as Renouvier’s) in a moral order fantastic. Or if 
these centers are marked by uniqueness, they are more than ‘ meet- 
ing points’ under the common law of relation. They must offer, 
at least, unique ways of meeting, which can be explained by no 
category possessed in common, but by an individual organizing 
power, recognized or assumed, of whatever common elements 
exist. Consideration or control of the sstwation as an zsthetic, 
rational, or factual unit depends upon its integration in terms of 
value by an organizing act which in placing the limitations of its 
boundaries, implies more fundamental unities with what is be- 
yond these boundaries—not as part to other parts of like kind, 
but as material to organizing principles. The constitution of the 
situation seems to require in its organizer not merely the ability 
to effect an arrangement of its limited content in relation to con- 
tent of other limited situations, but in each situation the unity is 
in terms of a relation to the organizing force; it is in terms of 
meaning. 

3. While I am here in no wise concerned with the specific sys- 
tems which Renouvier proposed under the titles of “ monadology ” 
and “ personalism,” or with their soundness, there remains the 
more primary fact of his actually being led in the course of his 
thinking from an exceptionally thoroughgoing relationalistic po- 
sition to the later construction of a world-explanation in terms 
of individual centers of rational and moral activity. The problem 
before pluralistic relationalism, when once the realm of metaphys- 
ics has been entered, is ever that of escaping from between the 
upper and nether mill-stones of spiritualistic pluralism and abso- 
lute monism. 

By its defined nature the situation is relative on the one hand to 
the experiencer who is in some sense its organizer, and on the 
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other to the world from which its content is drawn for consider- 
ation,—somewhat as the area of an object emerging from fringes 
of obscurity under focus of a microscope stands in relation both 
to the observer and to the larger texture beyond its fringes. As 
a unit for experience, limited and integrated in terms of interest, 
the situation is given its meaning as situation through its rela- 
tions to the larger pattern of the experiencer’s consciousness taken 
as a whole. And this larger pattern is itself the result of the 
tastes and powers of the organizer. Renouvier sought unity 
through the instrumentality of categories acting upon categories. 
3ut the organization of content in a situation precisely is not the 
content, and the hope of explanation of both upon an identical 
basis seems vain. In so far as the situation exists as a unit for 
understanding, appreciation, or control, its organization is ex- 
plicable in terms of meaning,—but meaning can arise only in re- 
lationship to what is beyond. Whether viewed as an hypothetical 
or as an instrumental construct, inseparability from some beyond 
is evident. It is a further question whether this larger structure 
is eventually to be explained as an Absolute which embraces and 
gives meaning to its parts, or an experiencer which possesses or 
is an intrinsic taste and presents the nature of a value continuum 
in relation to which specific situations derive their organizing 
bond of unity. 
CLIFFORD BARRETT. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES. 














DISCUSSION 
THE INTERPRETATION OF SIMILARITY. 


A Repty To PrRoressor PEPPER. 


ROFESSOR PEPPER’S discussion’ of my paper on The 

Identity of Indiscernibles and the Principle of Individuation? 
is doubly welcome. I am grateful to him not only for regarding my 
argument as worthy of the careful attention he has bestowed upon 
it, but also for the stimulus he has provided to further reflexion and 
revision on my own part. 

Mr. Pepper appears to accept the validity of my preliminary argu- 
ment in favor of purely numerical diversity. Of the three further 
doctrines that I ventured to advocate he grants that my argument does 
‘identity of indiscern- 


serve to establish two: viz., the falsity of the 
ibles” and the existence of a “ material component” in substances. I 
will take this occasion to confess that as regards the latter two points 
Mr. Pepper seems to me unduly generous. 

As to the first, it is unfortunate that I should have described my 


‘consequence ” to which 
lead directly.” For 


rejection of the identity of indiscernibles as a 
my argument for numerical diversity seemed to “ 
I did not really intend to maintain that the recognition of numerical 
diversity in any way logically necessitates this rejection, but only that 
it clears the way for it by showing that numerical diversity is logically 
prior to any further difference (cf. p. 52). Nor do I know of any 
way in which the falsity of this principle can be strictly demonstrated. 

As to the second point, I now see clearly (thanks to the criticism 
of my friend Professor William Savery) what I did not see clearly 
at the time, that my argument constituted a demonstration of a 
“ material-component ” in substances only as against those who refuse 
to regard the characters of substances as themselves particular rather 
than universal. For in so far as the particularity of the characters is, 
as in my own view, admitted, the numerical diversity, in the case of 
two exactly similar substances, might, for all I showed to the con- 
trary, obtain between the precisely similar characters themselves. The 

1The Argument from Similarity, this Review, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 572-581. 

2This Review, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 44-57. 
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existence of a material component must therefore, for those who hold 
this view, be shown, if at all, in some other way. 

Mr. Pepper’s difficulties, however, are all with the first of my three 
corollaries, viz., “that universals which are predicated of particular 
entities are not themselves constituents of those entities; but that what- 
ever in the way of any universal character (say redness) is present 
as a constituent or aspect of any particular entity, is itself also par- 
ticular.” According to Mr. Pepper, the alternative conclusion which 
I should have reached is one which involves “the immanence of the 
(p. 578) or “ subsistent 


’ “e 


universal and the bareness of the particular ’ 
entities immanent in existence” (p. 573). Now I am altogether 
happy that Mr. Pepper has so clearly developed this alternative view, 
for it is now plain to me, as formerly it was not, that the argument 
(p. 48) by which I profess to establish my own theory is valid only 
as against one of the opposing views, viz., the view (referred to on 
p. 55) that a particular is to be regarded as a mere meeting place 
of universals. My argument does not of itself suffice to dispose of the 
alternative which Mr. Pepper elaborates, and which, as he intimates, 
I had not then sufficiently in mind as a distinct possibility. 

But why, according to Mr. Pepper, should / have reached this 
conclusion? Because, he argues, it is the only “ realistic” theory (I 
gather that by a “realistic” theory Mr. Pepper means any theory 
that involves a radical distinction between particulars and universals, 
or as he often chooses to put it, between “existences” and “ sub- 
sistences ”) that either follows from or is compatible with certain con- 
siderations which he denominates “ the argument from similarity.” The 
implication is that these are the considerations to which I too have 
appealed as forming the basis of my own view. But in this Mr. 
Pepper is quite mistaken. His “argument from similarity” differs 
fundamentally from any which I have employed. According to the 
“argument from similarity” as represented by Mr. Pepper, we start, 
in any experience of two exactly similar objects, not only with a per- 
ceived diversity of objects, but also with a perceived identity of char- 
acter (cf. p. §74). Moreover we proceed to construct our theory of 
similarity on the assumption that each of the similar objects can be 
divided by analysis (cf. p. 574) into two components—a particular and 
a universal (or an “existent” and a “subsistent”). Now I agree 
with Mr. Pepper that it would certainly be a very strange sort of 
argument which starting with these premises should come out with 
any such conclusion as the theory which I was advocating, according 
to which, in the case of two exactly similar objects (1) there is no 
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identity but only similarity of character, and (2) the universal factor 
in the situation is mot a component of either of the objects. Mr. 
Pepper is clearly right in holding that the only “ realistic” theory that 
is compatible with Ais “ argument from similarity” (and he should 
add, with the acceptance of a purely numerical diversity) is that 
which involves “the immanence of the universal and the bareness of 
the particular.” But inasmuch as my argument did not employ either 
of the above-mentioned premises, I cannot think it odd that I should 
have reached a conclusion different from that which these assumptions 
would themselves have necessitated. 

Mr. Pepper, however, does not content himself with arguing that 
I should have reached a conclusion different from that which I did 
reach. He also advances certain positive arguments against my con- 
clusion. He begins by putting to me two presumably compromising 
questions to which I will here reply seriatim. (1) “Is the universal 
redness red?” Reply: yes, if the ‘is’ of the question is that of 
identity; no, if it is the ‘is’ of predication. (2) “What is the re- 
lation between the red that is seen as red in the particular objects and 
redness?” Reply: the particular reds perceived as characters of the 
particular objects are so many “instances of” the kind of color 
known as “red” or “redness.” These are, I take it, the replies that 
Mr. Pepper (rightly) thinks I am in all consistency bound to give. 
But why does he regard them as damaging to my cause? Because 
the universal “ redness ” thus conceived and thus related to the particu- 
lar reds does not come within the scope of what is permitted by the 
“argument from similarity.” But that argument, as I have already 
stated, is one which I have never employed, and one the premises of 
which I do not accept. 

Mr. Pepper goes on to make several further points upon which I 
comment briefly in brackets. On my view (1) “redness would only 
be red by coincidence” [As a matter of fact it would not be red at 
all, in the sense of having red as a predicate; and in any case I fail 
to grasp the implied criticism] ; (2) “the similarity of the various reds 
would be accounted for only in terms of a ‘ nameless relation’ [I have 
‘instance of’) to “a really 


‘ ‘ 


named the relation above, viz., the relation 
equally nameless universal” [I fail to see why “redness” is not 
“really” its name]; (3) the universal redness [for Mr. Pepper pro- 
ceeds so to “name” it, despite the fact that, according to him, it 
is “really” nameless] is “inaccessible,” and indeed inaccessible “ by 
hypothesis” [Mr. Pepper explains no further, and I am not sure 
that I grasp his drift; but I have a feeling that perhaps he means in- 
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accessible to vision, in which case I agree. But that does not make it 
“ inaccessible” simpliciter, which indeed it is not]; (4) since this 
“transcendental and inaccessible redness” would function only as a 
center of radiating ‘nameless relations’ out to concrete particulars,” 
why not drop it out altogether “and define similarity . . . as this 
system of special relations”? [Because, I reply, the relation involved 
‘instance of,” which requires 


is not “ nameless,” but is the relation 
a universal as one of its terms.] 

But what of the alternative “realist” position which Mr. Pepper 
presents as the only legitimate conclusion of the “argument from 
similarity”? The truth is that he introduces it into the parlor only 
in order to have the pleasure of kicking it down the backstairs. | 
must confess that the wounds which Mr. Pepper inflicts do not, so 
far as I am able to determine their nature, appear very serious. | 
cannot, however, take the space to examine all of them here. After 
all the patient is no protégé of mine; and even prior to Mr. Pepper's 
kind attentions had been pronounced moribund by Professor Stout. 
(For Professor Stout’s argument against the view that the characters 
of particulars are themselves universal would plainly, if valid, render 
untenable also the form of that view which Mr. Pepper is here criti- 
cising.) But inasmuch as the argument by which Mr. Pepper tries 
to show “the impossibility of relations in such a theory” (p. 580) 
would, if sound, equally demonstrate the impossibility of relations in 
the theory that I was myself advocating, I will just point out the 
nature of the error upon which it rests. Mr. Pepper appears to sup- 
pose (p. 579) that if we grant that a similarity can always be analyzed 
into a “ participation of two or more particulars in one universal,” he 
is thereupon entitled to argue that every participation of two or more 
particulars in one universal gives us a case of similarity. Mr. Pepper 
here presents us, if I am not mistaken, with an instance of fallacious 
conversio simplex. If the phrase “ participation of two or more par- 
ticulars in one universal” were accepted as a definition of the nature 
of similarity, it would of course in that case be simply convertible. But 
this phrase would obviously not be accepted as a definition of similar- 
ity, unless amended to read “ participation of two or more particulars 
in one universal quality, or of two or more pairs of particulars in one 
universal dyadic relation, or of two or more triads of particulars in 
one universal triadic relation, etc.,” or, to generalize—“ participation 
of two or more ‘n-ads’ of particulars in one ‘n-adic’ universal.” 
And from this formulation of the matter Mr. Pepper could not, I 


think, draw his uncongenial conclusion. 
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But if I do not find myself in the least constrained by Mr. Pepper’s 
criticism to abandon that one of my contentions which he makes the 
chief point of attack, I none the less await with interest the alterna- 
tive non-“ realistic” interpretation of similarity which his conclusion 
seems to foreshadow. 

Ratpu M. BLAKE. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tuat A THEORY OF UNiIversALS Must Be Supportep By ARGUMENT. 


Professor Blake’s accompanying reply to my criticism of a recent 
paper of his on the theory of Universals has brought the basic issue 
of the matter clearly to view. I say the basic issue because it is the 
issue that must be faced before there is any use proceeding with a 
detailed account of the nature and functions of universals. For unless 
there are universals of the sort Mr. Blake and the other men that I 
have called immanent realists think there are, it would be foolish to 
talk about them. My contention is precisely that there are no such 
universals. 

That being my contention, the burden of proof obviously falls on 
the immanent realists. I have accordingly searched their writings for 
the proofs. What.has astonished me most in this search is the appar- 
ent unawareness of the urgent need of any proofs. Messrs. Russell, 
Moore, Stout, Johnson, Kemp Smith, Whitehead give us pages of 
subtle argument correcting inconsistencies in one another’s views and 
piling up modification on modification till we now stare up at an im- 
posing and intricate sky-scraper of theories. Just compare Professors 
Moore, Stout, and Kemp Smith in this order. Nowhere do these men 
seem to be fully conscious that their upward shooting structure may 
have no foundation. They did not drive any piles. They took their 
chances that the lowest uprights were resting on solid rock. 

Only in the body of a discussion does one run across now and then 
what I took to be their basic argument. For instance, Professor 
Whitehead in his Principles of Natural Knowledge plunges us into his 
theory of “objects” with the words, “ The essence of the perception 
of an object is recognition.” + All hinges on what is meant by recogni- 
tion. Professor Whitehead seems to be unaware that more than one 
thing can be meant by it. Presently he speaks of a “recognizable 
permanence "—still thoroughly ambiguous. And then, as if it were 
a matter which no one would think of questioning, he states what he 
means by “permanence”: “We see redness here and the same red- 

1P. 83. 
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ness there, redness then and the same redness now. In other words 
we perceive redness in the same relation to various definite events 
and it is the same redness which we perceive.” 2 I choose Mr. White. 
head as an example because he is writing a systematic exposition, 
where surely if anywhere the basis of a theory of universals ought tp 
be carefully examined. Since what he eventually gives, is what might 
be taken as a sketch of the argument from similarity, I imagined tha 
this was what he was intending to use as the foundation of his theory, 
At any rate, I have been unable to find any other argument not re. 
solving itself back into this argument that gives any sort of support 
to the kind of universal developed by the men I have named. 

One of the characteristics I liked most in the article of Mr. Blake's 
under discussion was the lucid and systematic way in which I thought 
he was developing his theory of universals from the very bottom up. 
I thought the early paragraphs of his article were intended to bea 
statement of the argument from similarity and that he was intention- 
ally setting his three consequences on that argument. His plan of 
procedure seemed to me the only legitimate plan of procedure. My 
one criticism was that I did not think his consequences rested squarely 
on his foundations. I then brought out the consequences that did 
rest on what I thought were his foundations, and showed some further 
consequences that I knew Mr. Blake would not like (nor any of the 
school of immanent realists) but which appeared to me none the less 
inevitable. 

Naturally I am surprised and disappointed to find that Mr. Blake 
did not intend to use his analysis of similarity (his description of 
the two postage stamps and of the two billiard balls) as an argument, 
and that consequently he intended his theory to be as ungrounded as 
those of most of his contemporaries. He accepts the consequences 
I drew from the argument from similarity, and therefore rejects the 
argument because he feels he must retain the features of his theory 
of universals which are inconsistent with the argument. I have only 
one thing to say: to ask him by what argument his theory of uni- 
versals is supported? And I ask this question not only of Mr. Blake 
but of all immanent realists, and especially of Messrs. Stout and 
Kemp Smith who particularly seem to me to have evolved views which 
are modifications to meet difficulties found in other views which them- 
selves were modifications needed to meet difficulties in views that 
originally found their support only in the argument from similarity. 

This is really all I have to say,—till I get more enlightenment from 
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Mr. Blake and holders of similar views. But as he made a comment 
on a certain difficulty I pointed out in the position of relations in 
an immanent realism, a comment which I think he could only have 
made if he had not seen my point, I should like to repeat my exposi- 
tion of that difficulty here, only stating it in terms of his theory of 
universals. He rightly says that the argument I urged against the 
possibility of relations in an immanent realism based on the argument 
from similarity would apply equally to a modified immanent realism 
of the type he is advocating. My argument was that the transaction 
of participation (remember a transaction is a structural connection and 
not a relation, which is an element within the structure)—that the 
transaction of participation is simply a way of bringing universals 
into connection with particulars; that classes or kinds are defined in 
terms of the participation of particulars in universals; that conse- 
quently there cannot be kinds of participation without turning partici- 
pations into particulars, a procedure that would tangle up the whole 
system; that there is no means of distinguishing the universals that 
are relations from the universals that are qualities except by postu- 
lating kinds of participation; and consequently, that there is no means 
of providing for relations in an immanent realism. Stating the situa- 
tion in more effective terms, we may say that there can only be straight 
participations. Relations call for forked participations, and therefore 
there can be no relations. 

This was my argument. It does not depend, as Mr. Blake seems to 
think, on a mere immediate inference, but depends on a consideration 
of the structure of an immanent realism. Now, the structure of Mr. 
Blake’s theory, in spite of what I cannot but think his false notion 
about universals, is that of an immanent realism. And his sug- 
gested solution of the difficulty with relations does not escape the use 
of forked participations. He says he will accept the phrase “ partici- 
pation of two or more particulars in one universal” as a “ definition 
of the nature of similarity” only if it is “ amended to read ‘ partici- 
pation of two or more particulars in one universal quality, or of two 
or more pairs of particulars in one universal dyadic relation, or of 
two or more triads of particulars in one universal triadic relation, 
etc.’” It is clear Mr. Blake here makes the distinction between quali- 
ties and relations, as I said an immanent realist must, in terms of the 
kind of participation. In the case of a quality one particular serves 
to absorb the universal, but in the case of relations it takes two or 
more particulars to particularize one universal. This is exactly what 
I meant by the difference between a straight and a forked participa- 
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tion, and what I say is that when similarity is defined in terms of 
the participations of universals in particulars, it is illegitimate to 
withhold for emergency another sense of similarity that cannot be 
so defined. 

Mr. Blake’s defense perhaps would be that in his statement of the 
view there is no difference among the participations. The difference 
is among the particulars, and depends on whether one or more than 
one participates. My answer would be that this is not a defense but 
an evasion. Mr. Blake’s treatment of relations turns out, so far as] 
can see, to be exactly like Mr. W. E. Johnson’s, to which I called 
attention by a note in my article.* Mr. Blake’s dyads, triads, ete. 
of particulars cannot be constituted by universal relations, since by 
the hypothesis particulars are not universals. They must, then, be 
constituted by structural features, or “ties” as Mr. Johnson calls 
them. Now, since a dyad is a “tie” and a straight participation is 
a “tie,” a forked participation is simply one of these “ties” plus the 
other. And such a combination of “ties,” I say, constitutes a differ- 
ent sort of structural arrangement from what I have called a straight 
participation. When a person realizes furthermore that there are not 
only these two sorts but many (dyads dissimilar (?) from triads and 
both from tetrads, etc.) the full force of my objection will perhaps 
be apparent. 

STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


FiInAL COMMENT. 


That Mr. Pepper is unable to discover grounds for holding that there 
are universals is doubtless regrettable. But I cannot feel that the 
present is an appropriate occasion for attempting to enlighten him 
upon a point that in any case formed no part of my original under- 
taking. Only I am somewhat mystified that he should suppose me now 
to say that I did not intend my analysis of similarity as an argument 
at all, solely on the ground (so far as I can ascertain) of my having 
refused to identify it with his “argument from similarity” or with 
any argument designed to prove that there are universals. 

Mr. Pepper’s reasons for regarding relations as constituting 4 
peculiar difficulty for a believer in universals still seem to me to be 
of the flimsiest. He argues as follows: “classes or kinds are de 
fined in terms of the participation of particulars in universals” and 
“consequently there cannot be kinds of participations without turning 

8 P. 580. 
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participations into particulars, a procedure that would tangle up the 
whole system ;” while, on the other hand, there is no way of distin- 
guishing universal relations from universal qualities “except by 
postulating kinds of participation.” But (1) why cannot there be 
kinds of participation without turning participations into particulars? 
The view that there cannot seems to rest on nothing better than a con- 
fusion of the relation of species to genus with that of individual to 
species. And I should certainly not accept any proposed “ definition ” 
of “classes or kinds” which excluded the possibility of the former of 
these relations.) The fact that there are kinds of participation no 
more turns the genus participation into particular participations than 
does the fact that there are species of animal turn the genus animal 
into particular animals. And further, the fact that there are kinds of 
participation no more implies that there are particular participations 
of those kinds than does the fact that there are species of animal imply 
that there are particular animals of those species. (2) Why, in any 
‘tangle up 


‘ 


case, should even the admission of particular participations 
the whole system” ? If a case of participation ever occurs, why 
should not such a case be accepted as a particular participation? (3) 
Why, finally, must we postulate kinds of participation? Why not 
simply kinds of universal ? 

Referring to my former reply to his argument on the point Mr. 
Pepper writes, “ when similarity is defined in terms of the participa- 
tions of universals in particulars, it is illegitimate to withhold for 
emergency another sense of similarity that cannot be so defined ”— 
yet only by such illegitimate procedure can we arrive at kinds of par- 
ticipation. But, I insist, no such illegitimate procedure is involved. I 
define (first order) similarity as “participation of two or more 
‘n-ads’ of particulars in one ‘n-adic’ universal.” I nowhere introd- 
duce any other sense. 

Mr. Pepper’s final argument eludes me. I should myself hold that 
the distinction of quality from relation involves a difference neither 
among the “ participations” nor among the particulars, but simply 
among the universals. But what Mr. Pepper means by his attempt 
to make me “constitute” dyads, triads, etc., either out of universal 
relations or out of Mr. Johnson’s “ties,” I am wholly at a loss to 
comprehend. 

Ratpo M. BLAKE. 


Tue University oF CHICcAGo. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Science and Method of Politics. By G. E. G. Catirn. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1927.—pp. xii, 360. 


This work on the aims and method of political science is, in one 
sense, a return to the sources of such studies among the ancients, 
The author might say with Aristotle that it is the business of the 
legislator to know the effects of political measures, whether to save or 
to destroy the constitution. Or he might say with Cicero, “ The high- 
est achievement of political wisdom . . . is to perceive the tortuous path 
followed by public affairs, in order that he may know the tendency of 
each change and thus be able to retard the movement or forestall 
it.” In short, the object of political study is to distinguish those 
phases of human relations which are susceptible of human control 
and to supply the technique by which they may be utilized or directed 
toward the ends desired. Such a conception of scientific politics as 
something quite different from propaganda, sentimental moralizing, or 
the pursuit of utopias at least gives substance and seriousness to the 
subject, however little its past record may be one of success in 
attaining the end. The author is as sanguine for the future as he 
is sceptical of the past. 

In another sense also Professor Catlin’s book points back to the 
ancient tradition of political studies. He proposes that the word 
politics shall again be taken in somewhat its Greek sense, as re- 
ferring to human associations generally, or more specifically to those 
associations which arise through the volitional acts of men in their 
relations to other willing beings, and shall not be confined to legal 
relationships or to government as a specific kind of organization. 
Government and its various organs and functions, he rightly argues, 
can be understood only superficially when taken apart from the less 
formal impingements of will on will which largely condition the en- 
forcement of law and the operations of government. The whole field 
of social science Professor Catlin conceives to be divisible for work- 
ing purposes into two parts, the relations of men to physical objects 
in the utilization of such objects, which makes up the subject-matter of 
economics, and the relations of men to men in the control of one will 
by another, which is the subject-matter of politics. These two sciences 
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pretty well cover the field of social phenomena. For this conclusion 
Professor Catlin will doubtless have to make his peace as best he can 
with the sociologists. It is part of his argument that social studies, 
in order to reach tenable conclusions, must be departmentalized, and 
he is correspondingly distrustful of any attempt to deal with the 
social as such. 

Behind economics and politics stands another study, which is not 
and cannot be a science, viz., history, which is a reservoir of factual 
data upon which the social scientist founds his generalizations. It 
in the business of history to provide useful information to prove or 
disprove the hypotheses of the econornist and political scientist, per- 
haps in some such way as Aristotle’s studies in constitutional history 
were supposed to enforce the conclusions of the Politics. Whether 
the historian will be disposed to accept this réle is more than doubt- 
ful and he will certainly be ill advised if he does. The author’s posi- 
tion would be stronger if he had argued only that students of politics 
need factual data which they can get in part from history, instead of 
undertaking to prove that history literally is the collection of facts 
which political scientists can use. For in truth history has been and 
is nothing of the sort. There is something quaint about the notion of 
a scientist who can conveniently delegate to someone else the collection 
of his facts. Professors Catlin and Robinson to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the chief reason why men have read history, and ought 
to read history, is simply because it is interesting, that it constitutes 
one significant enlargement of an experience otherwise provincial 
and mean. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Professor Catlin wishes 
merely to revive the ancient tradition of political study. In important 
respects his book stands at the opposite pole from Plato and Aristotle. 
In particular, the method by which he proposes to attain laws of 
political process involves an imitation by scientific politics of the pro- 
cedure of the classical economists. Economics he believes to be in a 
far more advanced state of scientific development than politics, and 
this success he attributes to the relatively more circumscribed field 
which the economist marked out for himself. This abstraction was 
achieved by the fiction of the economic man, the embodiment of the 
acquisitive tendency in human nature, and accordingly Professor 
Catlin proposes the creation of a corresponding fiction for political 
science. The political man is to be the embodiment of the quest for 


power, of the human tendency to impose your will on others, with all the 


seemingly contradictory phenomena of submissiveness to which this 
19 
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leads. The admitted defects of the economic man are attributed 
mainly to the error of some economists in mistaking a working 
hypothesis for a fact. If economics is now about ready to jettison 
the abstraction, this is attributed to the fact that it has served its pur- 
pose, while the less developed science of politics must now begin where 
economics began a century ago. 

Whether this cold-blooded imitation of one science by another is 
likely to be fruitful would make a nice subject for debate, but it js 
more interesting to inquire whether the greater predictive power of 
economics,—conceding its superiority to politics in this respect—is 
the consequence of classical theory built upon the hypothesis of the 
economic man. The impression of the reviewer, who is to be sure a 
mere outsider, is that the chapters on economic theory in a textbook 
of that subject have little or nothing to do with the chapters which 
discuss any actually existing business organization or commercial 
operation, that the latter would be about as intelligible and useful if 
the former were omitted, and in short that the theory is largely a 
logical exercise rather than a working hypothesis. Perhaps the most 
successfully predictive work in recent economics is the study of busi- 
ness cycles, and it seems to be true that this has not resulted either 
from classical economic theory or its present-day descendants, and has 
been characteristically the work of men who rejected those theories 
“From Adam Smith to Mill, and even to Alfred Marshall, the classical 
masters have paid but incidental attention to the rhythmical oscilla- 
tions of trade in their systematic treatises. They have been concerned 
primarily to elucidate principles which hold ‘in the long run,’ or apply 
to the ‘normal state’... . To force into prominence the fact that 
economic activities are subject to recurring phases of contraction and 
expansion was the work primarily of men who were critics, not merely 
of the orthodox economics, but also of modern society” (Wesley C. 
Mitchell, Business Cycles, 1927, pp. 3 f.). Surely, this absorption in 
was not an accident but a logical consequence of 


’ 


the “normal state’ 
the economic man, of the presumption, that is, that economic phe- 
nomena are to be explained only by general psychological principles 
applicable always and everywhere. 

The greater predictive power of economics seems to rest on the fact 
that its subject-matter is so largely quantitative, viz., prices, and that 
whether prices stand for anything more humanly substantial ( satisfac- 
tions, utilities, or what not) is largely a matter of indifference. As 
Professor Catlin recognizes, his conception of politics involves 4 
search for a political equivalent of money. Such a search is merely 
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a project which may succeed or fail and at the best is not likely to lead 
to results of more than a highly inferential nature. The economist 
has the great advantage of being able for the most part to evade the 
question whether money is equivalent to anything whatever, since 
money itself is one of the most tangible of facts. 

The estimate to be put upon Professor Catlin’s conception of politics 
depends largely upon the validity of his proof that a predictive social 
science is possible. In the nature of the case the only sure proof lies 
in the construction of useable political generalizations. From the point 
of view of methodology his argument is too largely devoted to re- 
futing the freedom of the will and too little devoted to showing that 
correlations can be discovered between a manageably small number 
of factors in a social situation. With respect to the first question, it 
is by no means certain that generalization would be impossible even 
though the behavior of human beings included an element of inde- 
termination, and it is incontestable that, even though conduct were 
completely determined, it might be wholly unpredictable. The practi- 
cal scientific difficulty in predicting political events,—perceived by 
Professor Catlin but not appreciated at its full value—is that no in- 
ductive procedure can yield results unless the number of generating 
conditions for the phenomenon to be explained is relatively small and 
unless these generating conditions run a course not too complicated 
by other conditions coéxisting with them. It is just the mutual en- 
tanglement of political happenings that has so far defied analysis, or 
at least any but the ex post facto analysis of history, which offers no 
reliable basis for prediction. 

Grorce H. Sasine. 


Onto State UNIVERSITY. 


Purposive Evolution. By Epmunp Nopie. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1926.—pp. xi, 578. 


Philosophers could be roughly classified, I suppose, into (1) those im- 
pressed by the amount of likeness and relation between the various 
parts of the universe, (2) those impressed by the differences and in- 
dependences of these parts, and (3) those not unduly impressed by 
either series of traits. The first class demand unity, system, contin- 
uity; the second find satisfaction in the contemplation of diversity, 
plurality, even discontinuity; while the third are perhaps more con- 
tent to accept likenesses and differences, continuities and discon- 
tinuities, unities and pluralities as they find them. 
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The volume under review places its author in the first of these 
classes. It expounds with a wealth of illustration and of critical com. 
ment on opposed doctrines a monistic, relational conception of the 
cosmos. Further characterized, it is both a dynamic and teleological 
conception, the latter in a special sense of the term. While recognizing 
the existence of differences between the organic and inorganic, the con- 
scious and the unconscious, the differences are held to be superficial, 
the likenesses fundamental. By emphasis on the likenesses, and de. 
preciation of the differences, a basis is prepared for the doctrine that 
the cosmos and all its parts are dynamic, intelligent and purposive 
in the fundamental, universal sense of these terms. 

Assuming an ether of the old-fashioned sort,—an assumption sup- 
ported by arguments of a discursive character only,—and characteriz- 
ing this ether as a two-sided, self-maintaining power system, in which 
action and reaction, stress and re-stress, equal and balance each other, 
the author undertakes to show that matter was differentiated from it 
as a superficial character, that material units were collocated into 
systems of greater and greater complexity until organisms were thus 
evolved, and so onward and upward till man and society with their 
manifold interests were reached as the highest and most complex stage 
of the evolutionary process known to us. But throughout, the cosmos 
as a whole dominates the parts, and imposes its fundamental traits on 
them, the latter indeed being only specialized modes of the self-main- 
taining power system which the cosmos is conceived to be. The teleol- 
ogy of the process is bound up with its dynamic character. This teleol- 
ogy is defined as a tendency, everywhere present, for conditions of 
differential stress to find their goal in conditions of equalized stress. 
The latter, however, are associated with likenesses, enduring config- 
urations, self-maintaining systems; the former with their opposites. 
Intelligence, accordingly, is identified, not with consciousness, but with 
the dynamic processes teleologically regarded, as their directive factor 
or moment. Organic teleology and intelligence are thus only special- 
ized, elaborated expressions of universal traits characterizing the ether 
system, from which they are ultimately derived. 

These conceptions are elaborated by applying them to an interpreta- 
tion of inorganic, organic and social phenomena. This interpretation 
yields among other results, an organismic, physicochemical conception 
of life, an essentially sociological theory of human behavior, a prag- 
matic doctrine of knowledge, and, over and above all, a theory of 
reality, which in its emphasis on the domination of the unit by the 
system, on the relational network in which the whole and its parts 
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are enmeshed, has much in common with the idealistic ¢ -trine of 
the Absolute. The other results include a “reconciliation” of science 
and religion; an exorcism of pessimism showing that the cosmos, if 


‘ 


not the best possible, at least furnishes man ample opportunity for 
development of the best that is in him; and a wholesale slaughter of 
doctrines that argue for the independence of the unit as against the 
system, or for the claims of difference as well as of likeness, or for 
psychic or organic conceptions of the universe. The grand result is 
a cosmology as original and elaborate, perhaps, as any contemporary 
Philosophy has to offer. 

So brief an exposition can convey only an imperfect notion of a 
work so elaborate, or furnish more than an inadequate basis for critical 
comment thereon. The criticisms here ventured, therefore, must them- 
selves be evaluated in the light of the evidence adduced by the author 
in support of his doctrines. 

I shall pass by his assumptions respecting the ether, as being outside 
the field of my own competency, but with the remark that considera- 
tions of the sort adduced in support of these assumptions would hardly 
appeal to physicists engaged on the problem as possessing other than 
suggestive value. The problem is admittedly one of the most difficult 
in mathematical physics, and the methods of that science must be ap- 
plied in the search for a solution, even though other methods be also 
available. 

More may be said of the doctrine that the universe and its parts all 
tend away from conditions of differential stress to conditions of equal- 
ized stress. The doctrine may be true of the universe as a whole, 
though it has by no means been proved, the so-called second law of 
thermodynamics notwithstanding. Yet one may be permitted the re- 
mark that, although the cosmos has to all appearances been carrying on 
now for quite a long time, it seems to have made discouragingly small 
progress in reducing its differential stresses to equalized ones. It is 
certain, at any rate, that differential stresses are constantly arising 
in all the realms—inorganic, organic, social—to which the author ap- 
plies his doctrine, and in sufficient quantities to make possible the 
equalizing processes that actually occur. This fact the author recog- 
nizes but he does not say nearly so much about it as about the equaliz- 
ing processes themselves. If he had emphasized it as much he could 
hardly have concluded that the equalization of stress is the goal or end 
sought by cosmic processes. 

Much the same criticisms apply to the author’s treatment of likeness 
and difference, which he correlates with equalized and differential 
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stresses respectively. There is what he terms a “likening process” 
in language, esthetics and social life generally, but there is also, if 
the term be allowed, a “dislikening process” that appears to be fully 
as extensive, if not more so. For the former implies the latter pro- 
cess as its precondition, and moreover does not keep pace with it in 
some departments of the cosmos, notably in organic and social life, 
where increasing diversification has so far been the rule. 

Equalization of stress with the correlative likening process is said 
to issue in enduring, self-maintaining systems, inorganic, organic and 
social, which constitute, so to speak, the visible results of cosmic 
teleology. But here again, the opposite results, by emphasis, are mini- 
mized, whereas it is fairly obvious that the two categories are cor- 
relative; that, in particular, the system-forming processes can occur 
only in so far as, so to speak, raw material is supplied them through 
the disintegration of systems previously formed. 

The general conclusion of these all too compact criticisms is that 
the author emphasizes the equalization of stress, the likening process, 
and the formation of enduring systems far more, and their opposites 
far less, than does the cosmos itself. Had he emphasized them in the 
same way, his teleology, his entire cosmology, would have been very 
different. 

The results of this onesided emphasis are seen particularly in the 
author’s conception of the organism. While conceding the differences 
between organic and inorganic phenomena, he regards these differ- 
ences as superficial, but the likenesses as fundamental. And the differ- 
ences are explained as differentiations of the basic characters shared 
in common. This of course is what other monistic doctrines of reality 
have done. The questions thus raised cannot of course be settled in 
a review, but the point may at least be made that extreme emphasis on 
likenesses tends to obscure the problem of differences and to dis- 
countenance the possibility that differences must be accounted for in 
terms of differences, not of likenesses. This tendency is marked in 
Mr. Noble’s discussion, as of course in many others. 

The author’s conception of intelligence illustrates the same onesided 
emphasis. It helps us little toward understanding the intelligence we 
know best, that is our own intelligence, to be told that it is funda- 
mentally dynamic, that it is therefore like the intelligence said to 
be manifested in the orderly arrangement of stars and star systems, 
or the intelligence imputed to any equalizing process in a situation 
of differential stresses. The differences between these types of i 
telligence, if they all are such, must be as significant as the like- 
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nesses, if there really are any; and it may be doubted whether the 
differences can ever be reduced to terms of the likenesses. 

Similar remarks would apply to the author’s treatment of like- 
nesses and differences in other regions of the cosmos. I cannot set 
these down here, but must content myself with the general statement 
that, so far as I can see, the universal traits of the cosmos as the 
author defines them give but little help in understanding its manifold 
differences, and that by emphasizing those traits he obscures the prob- 
lem of differences and perhaps the nature of the terms in which it is 
to be solved. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms of Mr Noble’s system as a system, 
it may be granted that his discussion of specific problems is always 
suggestive and often illuminating. His treatment of certain social, 
religious, esthetic and other problems is noteworthy, and will probably 
give his work a permanent place in the literature on these topics. It 
may be added that his volume is a readable one, as he has a charming 
style and eschews technical terminology. Although not designed as 
such, the book should prove a very useful text in courses dealing with 
cosmological problems. 


Sepa E prince. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. By Cuartes Homer Has- 
kins. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927.—pp. xii, 437. 
No scholar of our own day bears an equal load of learning as lightly 

as does Professor Haskins. Like Taillefer who marched before the 

army of William the Conqueror, he makes a plaything of the great 
sword which none but he can wield, juggling with it and telling all 
the while of the paladins of old. In fact he writes equally well two 
very different styles, the one employed in his work on Medieval Science 
addressed very much ad clerum, the other used in the book now under 
review adapted ad populum. But that it is a popular book does not 
mean that the present study of the twelfth century is not a work from 
which the professional scholar can learn much. It is a book—if one 
may describe it by a medieval metaphor,—in which lambs can wade 
and elephants can swim. While our student flocks will rejoice in it, 
even those leviathans of learning, Thorndike and Coulton, will find 
themselves now and then in new depths as they plunge into it. 

While Professor Haskins is fully in accord with the new school 
which shows “the Middle Ages less dark and static, the Renaissance 
less bright and sudden than once supposed,” he rightly recoils from the 
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extreme view of those who, like Mr. Henry Osborn Taylor, deny the 
existence of an Italian Renaissance altogether. But in the earlier age 
he sees a vigorous growth of culture, blooming with art and poetry 
and laden wtih the fruits of science and philosophy. This growth was 
due in part to economic conditions, in part to the revivifying influence 
of translations from the Greek and Arabic thinkers. The author is 
doubtless right in rejecting the explanation once found in the Crusades 
for this and every other change in the later Middle Ages; the spirit of 
these holy wars was a savage fanaticism barren of thought and culture 
but fertile in misery and degradation. Rather the parent of the twelfth. 
century Renaissance is the new wealth of the cities and of the bour- 
geoisie, a class then just emerging into power and becoming rapidly 
so self appreciative that it claimed, like the Rotarians of our own day, 
that God was the first bourgeois—“li premierz, plus anchiiens, et 
souverains bourgeois de tous.” 

After a chapter on the historical background, the author examines 
the intellectual centers of the age, and finds them first in the monas- 
teries and later in the cathedrals and their schools, the nascent uni- 
versities. That the intellectual life of the monks was not feverishly 
hurried may be inferred from the practice of Lanfranc of giving each 
brother one book a year to read. Among the monastic foundations 
Monte Cassino held the first place, cultivating to some extent the 
classics and copying them in the Beneventan script ; on the contrary the 
Northern cloisters of Clairvaux and Citeaux evinced little interest for 
any books but bibles and liturgies. 

But there was a vast amount of new Latin poetry produced,—epics, 
histories, legends, fables, epitaphs, hymns, parodies, love lyrics, and 
drinking songs. While by the devout the greatest religious poetry of 
Christendom was written, the more profane scrupled not to ridicule 
even sacred things and to celebrate Venus and Bacchus rather than 
Christ. These songs, called after the mythical Golias, were largely 
anonymous, but were in part written by two great singers, known to 
fame as the Primate and the Archpoet. The former was a canon of 
Orleans named Hugh, the other a retainer of Reinald, archbishop of 
Cologne and archchancellor of Frederick Barbarossa. 

Very interesting are the chapters on books and libraries, and on the 
Latin classics as known to, and the Latin language as written by, the 
scholars of eight centuries ago. Greek authors were almost unknown 
either in the original or in translations at the beginning of the period, 
and many even of the Roman authors were hard to get at. Ovid en- 
joyed the greatest popularity among the ancient poets, while Cicero 
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held sway over the rhetoricians. One of the most singular monuments 
to the Roman orator’s fame Professor Haskins has found in a Vatican 
manuscript of the twelfth century in which Cicero is made to instruct 
his son on the art of dictamen, and even to give him rules for the 
proper forms of salutation between the pope, the emperor, and the 
king of England! 

After examining the revival of jurisprudence and tracing the course 
of historical writing from its Latin practitioners to the emergence of 
the vernacular chroniclers, the author passes on to his own special 
field, the history of medieval science. First comes a chapter on the 
translators from the Arabic and Greek, among whom the most prolific 
was Gerard of Cremona. He turned into Latin a vast number of 
Greek works known to him via the Arabic and perhaps the Spanish 
languages. Ptolemy, Galen, Hippocrates, some of Aristotle, Euclid, 
and Archimedes were by him made known to his contemporaries, while 
other translators added to the mass of new material now poured upon 
the mind of Europe. 

This contact with ancient science started a number of thinkers on 
paths of scientific exploration. Welcome, if startling, are the examples 
of experimental research and of mathematical analysis adduced by 
Professor Haskins. While in general I think that he has not over- 
estimated the importance of the twelfth-century contribution to science, 
I venture, for once, to dispute his statement that Leonard of Pisa 
brought mathematics “to a point from which it was not to make any 
notable advances until the time of Descartes” (p. 312). When we 
remember that decimal fractions were perfected by Simon Stevin, that 
logarithms were invented by Napier, that much advance in the theory 
and solution of equations was made by Cardan, and that the founda- 
tions of the infinitesimal calculus were laid by Kepler, all in the cen- 


, 


tury before the appearance of Descartes’s Géometrie, it may be main- 
tained that for once the usually cautious historian has been carried 
away by enthusiasm for his subject into making an exaggerated state- 
ment. 

The chapter on the revival of philosophy will doubtless interest the 
readers of this Review especially. Professor Haskins holds that the 
revival antedates the introduction of new material from Greek and 
Arabian sources. The great question of universals he thinks was 
mise & la mode, though not invented, by Roscellinus. How fine and 
Suggestive are Professor Haskins’ remarks on the connections of the 
controversy between the realists and nominalists with some problems 
alive today (p. 352)! How interesting, too, is his estimate of the 
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comparative liberty of thought in the later Middle Ages! But to do 
justice tc so learned and so rich a work in a short review is impossible, 
To be appreciated it must be not only tasted but chewed, swallowed, 
and digested. 

PRESERVED SMITH. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Ethik. By Nicorat HartMaNN. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter and Co., 

1926. 

This book of nearly 750 pages holds the interest of the reader from 
beginning to end with an almost ‘romantic’ tension. This statement 
does not imply, however, that the book tends to be popular or enter- 
taining. On the contrary it is one of those laboriously ‘ systematic’ 
works which involve great learning, and require sustained effort in 
reading it. It is not written for laymen. But those who are capable 
of partaking of the intellectual ‘thrill’ of the author in ascending the 
loftiest summits of the human mind, moving slowly amidst the cliffs 
of everlasting skepsis, and gazing with dismay into the depths of anti- 
nomial abysses each concealing a historical tragedy; those who are 
interested in the nature of pure ethos and the intricate structure of 
values,—will find the reading of N. Hartmann’s book a matter of 
absorbing interest. 

The fundamental motive that runs through the whole work is what 
may be termed ethical realism. In accordance with, and in continua- 
tion of, his epistemological views which found their expression in the 
Metaphysik der Erkenntuiss, Hartmann takes his position with Scheler 
against Kant, maintaining that ethical relations are not infra-, but 
transsubjective; that they originally do not possess the character of 
laws and precepts for individual conduct, especially not such as are 
a priori prescribed by reason, but are objective, transcendent entities 
independent of any subjective mind. The fact that consciousness 
(will) is necessary for their realisation is not an argument against 
their ontological realism. 

The entities with which ethics as a philosophical discipline has to 
deal are called values. For Kant will determines what is valuable, 
and what is not. For Hartmann, on the contrary, will is determined 
by what is valuable in itself without reference to any form of con- 
sciousness. Values, according to the author, do not originate from 
either things or minds. They are independent,—in America we are 
tempted to say neutral,—entities or ideal structures with positive, 
‘ material’ (not merely formal) content. They cannot in any sense be 
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regarded as ‘ products of consciousness’ or functions of mind. Like 
any other element of being, a value may occasionally become an ob- 
ject of intuition, and then it determines our conduct; but it does not 
originate in, or by virtue of, this intuition; is not in itself an in- 
tuition. It has its absolute metaphysical ‘ Ansichsein’ (pp. 88-154). 

It is further demonstrated (pp. 154-226) that the tendency toward 
realisation, which is peculiarly characteristic of the nature of values, 
does not change anything in the author’s realistic platform. It is true 
that whatever is valuable ‘ought’ to become real. But this tendency 
toward realisation is a characteristic feature of the value itself, and 
not a command directed to man to mould his conduct accordingly. 
For in a great many cases such a command has no sense. All goods 
and values that we already find materialised in nature are such as 
‘ought to be’ just as they are; but it is absurd to hold a man re- 
sponsible for their realisation. ‘Ought to be’ (Seinsollen) is not 
identical with ‘ought to do’ (Tunsollen). The nature of what ‘ ought 
to be’ is given to us from outside, and does not depend upon our de- 
cisions and resolutions. Quite on the contrary, our mind is power- 
less to change values. It might select, it might prefer one good to 
another; in the run of history it might unlearn the appreciation of 
certain values, and, on the other hand, might acquire new ethical per- 
spectives, and learn to enjoy such goods as have never been enjoyed 
before. But one cannot deliberately change, or even modify, a value 
once it appeals to him as a value. “ Das subjekt kann das Gut-Sein 
eines Dinges fiir die eigene Person nicht variieren.” The fact that 
values always stick either to things or to people is not an argument 
against this point of view. For they just ‘stick’ (anhaften) to things 
or people, making them respectively goods or persons, but they do 
not have their origin in either gods or persons. 

Ethical values are in this respect especially instructive. Such values 
as ‘faithfulness’ or ‘truthfulness’ are valuable not because they are 
of any service to one who has them. At least they are not ethical 
values merely in so far as they are useful. Neither does the satisfac- 
tion they bring to the ‘other fellow’ constitute their ethical worthi- 
ness. ‘Faithfulness’ is a moral good not because it might well serve 
the purposes of one to whom I am faithful, for those purposes might 
be egoistic and utterly immoral. It is valuable in itself, not merely 
in its relation to others. It cannot exist without presupposing the 
existence of at least two persons; but it is not valuable because it serves 
the purposes of those persons. Every ethical value indicates a rela- 
tion between two or more persons, but it is not therefore relative. 
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It is not our purpose at present to criticise the above propositions, 
They may seem to the reader to be merely bold declarations. But it 
must be borne in mind that in a brief review they must be of necessity 
but incompletely siated. Their apparent strangeness depends largely 
upon the novelty of the fundamental point of view. Once accepted, 
ethical realism leads to definite conclusions, and defines a new path for 
ethical research. The author of the Ethik does not hesitate to follow 
the path which leads him to the ultimate denial of all ethical relativity, 
At the end of the path he finds, not a blind-alley of his private be- 
liefs, but a wide terrain, a new realm, of values. 

The real strength of the book lies in the systematic attempt to define 
and to classify values. The last part of the book, dealing with the 
problems of personal freedom under the too strong influence of Kant’s 
‘ intelligible causes’ (pp. 565-746), seems to the reviewer of much less 
importance than the great second part (pp. 227-564) occupied with 
what the author calls “the table of values.” It is, however, not the 
scholastic tendency to classification, but primarily the ‘definition’ or 
‘description’ of individual values that commands our interest. Hart- 
mann has an uncommon gift for ‘ showing’ values, for infecting others 
with his own sense of appreciation. Under his sopho-artistic treat- 
ment such old-fashioned virtues as ‘ justice,’ ‘ bravery,’ ‘ self-control’; 
such almost obsolete terms as ‘the noble,’ ‘the wise,’ ‘the pure,’ sud- 
denly acquire an unexpected significance and an intimate connection 
with actual life. In our time when, under the effect of our industrial 
civilisation, we are getting almost universally infected with the (un- 
fortunately) painless disease of axiological dullness; when the in- 
tellectual horizon, especially of the younger generation, is becoming 
more and more limited to the narrow sphere of a few elementary and 
‘practical’ values,—a voice that reminds us of our axiological duties 
is in itself highly valuable. It fulfils what Hartmann considers to be 
the practical aim of ethical research: to educate the educators. 

Henry LAnz. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Studies in Recent ZEsthetic. By Katuertne Giipert. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1927.—pp. xii, 178. 
Mrs. Gilbert laments the chaos of contemporary zsthetic, but she does 

little to order it. She criticises instructively several schools of thought, 

but she does not make very clear her own point of view, so that the 
essays here collected retain their occasional character. Indeed what 
but occasional could a book be which out of 165 pages allots 26 to 
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Bergson’s Le Rire, 25 to Santayana, 21 to the nine volumes of M. 
Lalo, and 24 to Croce? Each study was no doubt of an appropriate 
length for a lecture or an article, but in juxtaposition their dispro- 
portion makes things look more chaotic than they are. The writer 
herself says: ‘“‘ The chapter entitled Tendencies and Problems is my 
one effort after explicit systematic wholeness.” The result of this 
effort is thus summarised: “If, as we have learned to realize, in the 
fact of beauty discord is no enemy to pleasure, might it not be equally 
true that, in the theory of beauty, discord need not ultimately prevent 
understanding?” Whether this means that we may understand even 
false theories, or that discordant theories may be parts of a system 
which is wholly true, is not explicit. 

Most readers will come much nearer to an idea of the author’s own 
theory in the chapter where she differentiates it from Santayana’s. It 
appears to be that beauty is expressiveness; that physical things are 
real and independent of but not alien from our minds, so that they are 
(all or some?) naturally expressive in virtue of “their own move- 
ment and life.” What beauty (artistic or natural or both?) expresses 
is “the divine attributes of nature.” 

We gather further that beauty, so understood, is a genus which, in 
spite of Croce, can be divided into species. But we are warned 
against defining these species, against treating them as exhaustive or 
exclusive, and against seeking any individual instances of any of them. 
The only example of such a species given is Sublimity, and in the 
end this seems not to be a species at all but something which Mrs. 
Gilbert must be left to describe as “the degree of development of a 
continuous function. It refers to a modality of behavior within the 
individuality of beauty, a degree of the actuality of its principle.” 

The book contains some acute criticism of psychological zsthetics, 
some useful criticisms—not all certainly free from misunderstand- 
ing—of Croce’s rather subjective idealism and nominalism, and sen- 
sible refutations of the scepticism of Santayana and of the social 
esthetics of Bergson and Lalo. But the unifying principle of these 
criticisms is not clearly brought out, and the fundamental problems are 
never seriously tackled. We are left with the impression that all the 
theories discussed are about equally important and equally bad and 
that they ought all to be replaced by or united in something much 
vaguer than any of them. If that is really the writer’s view it might 
have been more simply stated. 

For, as will have been gathered from our quotations and paren- 
thetical queries, our serious quarrel with Mrs. Gilbert may be im- 
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putable to either of the parties. It is that we can seldom make oy 
what exactly she is driving at. What emerges is that she has con. 
siderable philosophical capacity and knowledge, but no command of 
clear and precise language. Take a few sentences which seem in- 
tended to express quite simple thoughts. “His denial has disastrous 
consequences for the nature of the consideration he is able to give 
to particular forms of art” (p. 104). “ The line should be drawn not 
between classification but within the realm of classification” (p. 105), 
“ There are socially impregnated reactions which are worth reckoning 
with” (p. 160). It is a pity ever to write like this, but to carry the 
same obscurity into thoughts which are themselves necessarily difficult 
is a crime. “The glitter of the gold, the wealth of color . . . are 
positive enhancements of effect mediated by negative weights of cor- 
poreality” (p. 54). “If the omnipotential principle of beauty can 
educate a mere physical condition into fruitful resource and active par- 
ticipation...” (p. 54). “All this excitement and motion within 
the marble might just as well be described as an excitement and motion 
within the artist’s sympathetic feeling” (p. 51). Here from the con- 
text we are led to conclude that motion is attributed in a literal and 
scientific sense to the marble. But what about its excitement? Is it 
merely meant that to talk about excited marble is as silly as to talk 
about a feeling which is in motion? 

Philosophy is a difficult subject. Some philosophical writers strike 
us as difficult on first reading by the guarded caution of their style. 
But the more we attend the less the difficulty grows. With others the 
careless reader sails smoothly over abstract terms and metaphorical 
clichés, and the difficulty only begins when he asks himself exactly 
what they mean. 

There is an obvious retort to all this: that, even if these difficulties 
be not wholly due to the reviewer’s dullness, he has not been asked 
for elementary lessons in English philosophical prose. Certainly, 
those who cannot learn from Thomas Hobbes and Joseph Butler will 
not learn from him. But he may think that the “chaos” in modern 
philosophy is partly due to the insufferable vagueness of modern 
writing; that the failure to convey clear ideas to a patient reader 
usually implies the lack of clear ideas; and that to have philosophical 
ability and yet to shirk the task of making our ideas precise is to sim 
against the light. 

E. F. Carritt. 


University COLLEGE, OxFrorpb. 
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An Autobiography. By Benepettro Croce. Translated from the 
Italian by R. G. Cottrncwoop. With a Preface by J. A. Smita. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1927.—pp. 116. 

Croce’s speculations are either interesting or authoritative to so 
many among us that this English translation of the autobiography, 
done with skill and taste by one of his ablest English interpreters, 
will have a large public. The lesser value, but doubtless the first 
service, of the book will be the satisfaction of common human curios- 
ity about the incidental features of a great man’s life. The gossip 
in every philosopher will like knowing that Croce’s father was a busi- 
ness man who did not mix in politics, that his mother cared for art, 
that from childhood Croce was extremely bookish, that he attended a 
Jesuit school, that there was a breach between his own branch of the 
family and the Spaventa branch, that he lost his parents and sister by 
earthquake in 1883 and was then adopted by an uncle of strong politi- 
cal interests. But the significance of the little volume lies not in 
these personal details but in the fresh exemplification and testing of 
Crocean logical and historical method. As philosophers we are inter- 
ested to observe how neo-idealistic historiography fares in that pre- 
rogative instance in which the subject-matter is the author’s own life. 
The book is neither confessions, memoirs nor recollections, Croce tells 
us, but criticism and history, the plain story “of the contribution 
which like every other man, I have made to the common stock of work 
done: the history of my ‘calling’ or ‘mission’” (p. 23). It is as 
history and criticism then that the book should be reviewed. The 
superficial impression of Croce’s egotism is not only, perhaps, a false 
impression, but, in view of his method, irrelevant. If he is viewing 
himself with that universal eye which he has cast upon Goethe, Shak- 
spere, and Ariosto, why should he not single out for honorable men- 
tion his own strong points as he singles out theirs? The ideal his- 
torian tracing the lineaments of a gentleman named Signor Croce 
may well indicate the logical consistency which is part of his char- 
acter, his capacity to amaze economists by his learning in their field, 
his advance beyond Hegel, his common sense. Doubtless the ideal of 
complete objectivity when oneself is the subject is impossible; but in 
the case of this autobiography the lapses into self-consciousness, either 
by way of humor, or by way of adroit self-defence, are xsthetic en- 
hancements, even if logical blunders. “I do not fall into the extrava- 
gance of hating myself,” he says. Again: “I study myself and have 
a certain not unnatural affection for myself.” And who would not 
like at times to borrow the following self-justification: “I have never 
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been conceited, in spite of certain movements of impatience and a cer. 
tain briskness in controversy which others may have mistaken for con. 
ceit” (p. 106)? 

Two qualities at least make the book worth having: the attempt 
at the definition and execution of an autobiography which is not auto. 
biography in the ordinary sense, but moral and intellectual history, 
and the literary charm of many of the pages. The defect is, again, 
the defect pervasive of Croce’s writing: imconsequence and vague 
generality. He insists that he thinks history rather than narrating it, 
But if thinking implies that the value of a judgment ought to be care. 
fully related to the value of others linked with it, then thinking isa 
process which Croce might pursue more obviously. For example, the 
mutual implications of the following propositions, which represent 
the substance of the important conclusion of the first chapter, are 
at least elusive: 

I am writing a statement of my contribution to the work of the world. 
In doing this, I am not conceited, for every man makes such a contribu- 
tion, and every man might write such a history. 

I would not consider it worth while to write my own history if I had 
lived a merely private or economic existence. 

I have written histories of many persons in literature and practical 
life. It is reasonable, then, that I should write a history of myself. 

I let other people write my biography, in harmony with the general 
opinion of what is suitable, but I have an exceptional relation to myself, 
such that I can furnish these biographers with valuable material. The 
material is contained in this book. 

The appearance of self-justification in this book is inevitable, for at 
the moment of writing I have prejudices which I cannot view as preju 
dices but necessarily as truth, and which I therefore defend. But I can 
criticise my past, for I can view it in perspective. 

When I defend my present set of ideas I defend my past conscious 
ness also, for the past conditions the present. 


And then Croce is patronizing to Hegel because of the abstractness 
of the Hegelian dialectic! 
KATHERINE GILBERT. 


University oF Nortu CAROLINA. 


Aristotle: The Nicomachean Ethics. (Vol. 73 of Loeb Classical Li- 
brary.) With an English Translation. By H. RacKHAM. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926.—pp. xxvi, 650. 

As English versions of the classics go, Aristotle has been well 
served by translators of his Ethics in recent years, and one might 
have considered its place in the Loeb series not unworthily filled if 
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Mr. Rackham had been content to mark time; but he has been at pains 
not only to construct a revised text but also to improve upoti previous 
translations in certain more general respects. 

Iam not competent to criticize his text, which is based upon that of 
Bekker, corrected with the aid of Susemihl, Bywater, and Apelt. I 
can only say that he appears to have taken adequate account of recent 
scholarship, without adopting insufficiently supported conjectures. The 
more important of his own contributions, most of which are modestly 
relegated to textual footnotes, may be found collected and defended 
in two communications to The Classical Review, Vols. XXXIX and 
XL. 

The defect of which Mr. Rackham complains in previous transla- 
tions is their “ failure to exhibit the logical sequence of the argument,” 
and this will serve as a starting-point for such comparison as is here 
possible. He has, I think, made an advance in this respect upon the 
translations of Peters and Welldon, and to a less extent upon that of 
Professor Ross, which appeared too late to be of service to him. He 
has achieved this result by a free use of dashes and parentheses and 
by many changes in paragraphing; but chiefly by more frequent and 
considerable expansion of the original than his predecessors have 
allowed themselves. The student might have been saved some con- 
fusion if these expansions, like Welldon’s, had been indicated by 
italics. They are not always happy, of course, but the risk had to be 
run if Aristotle’s thought was to be made even approximately as clear 
in English as it is in the Greek, with its far greater power of com- 
pression. 

It was inevitable, however, that Mr. Rackham should thus lose 
something of the classic restraint, the terse elegance of the versions 
by Peters and Welldon; and Aristotle’s pithier sayings will often 
seem more memorable in the English dress they gave them. Welldon’s 
translation retains, for textbook purposes, the further advantage of 
his admirable chapter analyses, with the disadvantage that they bear 
no relation to the commonly accepted ‘ chapter’ divisions of the Greek 
text and that there is no apparatus for cross-reference. Professor 
Ross’s version in the Oxford Translation of Aristotle’s Works has 
the great advantage of being accompanied by translations of the 
Magna Moralia, the Eudemian Ethics, and the De Virtutibus et Vitiis, 
with a tabulation of parallel passages, detailed indices and tables of 
contents. But his accurate and scholarly translation suffers frequently 
from a too great sacrifice of English to Greek Idiom, a too close ad- 


herence to the word order and syntax of the original, with the result 
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that (perhaps by intention) his English is sometimes as difficult to 
construe as Aristotle’s knotty Greek. 

The Loeb edition, on the other hand, has of course the inestimable 
advantage of placing the translation and the original side by side, thus 
encouraging anyone with even a modicum of Greek to use it for all 
it is worth, and forcibly reminding him who has none that it is after 
all only a translation he is reading. Mr. Rackham’s introduction and 
notes, moreover, could hardly be bettered within the same compass, 
and his marginal headings and index are adequate for all ordinary 
purposes. In my judgment, therefore, the student who is just be 
ginning the detailed study of Aristotle’s Ethics will find more of his 
needs met by this handy volume than by any other. With access in 
addition to a reference shelf containing the Oxford Translation, the 
expositions by Zeller and by Professor Ross, and the commentaries of 
Grant, Stewart, and Burnet, he will be abundantly equipped for mas- 
tering this least aged of all Aristotle’s works. 

M. H. Ftsca. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The World in the Making. By HeRMANN KeyseERLING. Translated by 
Maurice SaMuet. New York, Harcourt Brace and Company, 
1927.—pp. 293. 

Count Keyserling considers himself very seriously as a prophet to 
the world of the present time. He thinks of himself however as more 
than a prophet. He is a philosopher-prophet. He takes himself 
to be a prophet because he has thought profoundly and because he be- 
lieves that he has discovered the grounds and the laws out of which 
events that concern the race must emerge. 

He devotes 117 pages of his book to an account of his life and to 
the reasons why he speaks with authority. It will be satisfactory only 
to those who are convinced by previous books or by the second part 
of this one that Count Keyserling is the ‘ prophet’ he takes himself 
to be. The autobiographical section is over-egotistical and presupposes 
that the writer is the wise-man, the great-man, the Goethe, of our 
epoch. That remains to be proved, and meantime we should have 
preferred to have a brief and modest statement of biographical facts 
with a list of the author’s previous contributions to the thought of 
the world. 

When we come to the remaining part of the book, pp. 118-293, we 
have somewhat mixed reactions. There is a good deal of wisdom and 
insight in the book but also a good deal of dogmatic assertion and 
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capricious, temperamental judgment. It is like the work of all 
‘prophets.’ It is very good when he reaches down to eternal prin- 
ciples and interprets them to us; it is quite barren when he declares, 
with equal emphasis and authority, his own private point of view. 
His main thesis is that the present condition of the world is due es- 
sentially to the collapse of the historic cultures of the race and that 
that collapse is due to the shifting of the stress of importance in the 
construction of the soul from the untransferable to the transferable. 
The cultures in the past, he means, have had their centre of gravity 
in the impulsional, emotional, a-logical aspects of life. Fear and love 
have played major rdles. All these forces are deep-lying, unanalyzable 
and untransferable. Social groups in the past have moved without 
knowing where they were going, or why they did what they did. 

The shift is to a type of culture more completely formulated, inter- 
preted, organized into a scientific system, and, so rendered transfer- 
able. The “new culture” is “ technical to a larger per cent than any 
other cultural achievement since the stone age.” Keyserling accord- 
ingly takes the chauffeur as the typical representative of the “culture” 
of our time, somewhat as the priest, the knight or the cavalier has 
been of the culture of other times. For him, the Fascist is the Italian 
chauffeur type, and the Bolshevist the Russian type, while the average 
progressive Asiatic is the chauffeur type in all its nakedness. 
“Throushout the whole world the chauffeur type is the determinant 
element within the masses” (p. 151). The democratic movement is 
exhausted, he asserts, and the scientific expert who knows how to 
manage things, takes the place of the untrained mass. It is a period 
of “expertocracy.” But, as he holds, man in his profoundest nature 
and a process is already under weigh toward 


” 


is “a spiritual being, 
an epoch of culture of a less primitive and far more creative type 
than the one which now holds us in its grip. Rurus M. Jones. 


Haverrorp COLLEGE. 


The Logic of Modern Physics. By P. W. Bripcman. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. xiv, 228. 

“In general, we mean by any concept nothing more than a set of 
operations; the concept is synonymous with the corresponding set of 
Operations” (p. 5). That, briefly, is Mr. Bridgman’s thesis. The 
development of this “ Operational Character of Concepts” falls nat- 
urally into three parts: (1) general considerations in support of, and 
general conclusions from, this doctrine of the nature of a concept; 
(2) the detailed analysis of the fundamental concepts of physics, 
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showing the operations involved in each; and (3) the particular con- 
clusions from the position with regard to such beliefs as those of the 
uniformity and simplicity of nature. The first and third parts will be 
found to be of greater importance for the student of philosophy, al- 
though the second should not be neglected by anyone interested in any 
of the specific concepts of physics. 

The merit—to the philosopher—of Mr. Bridgman’s book is that it 
does touch philosophical issues. He recognizes that the body of 
knowledge called physics is conditioned not only by a world external 
to us but also by our ways of knowing. Hence psychology and epis- 


“é 


temology are relevant to our physical theories: it is evident 
that the nature of our thinking mechanism essentially colors any pic- 
ture that we can form of nature, and we shall have to recognize that 
unavoidable characteristics of any outlook of ours are imposed in this 
way” (p. xi). One can easily go on to define, in terms borrowed from 
the author, the logic or philosophy of science as the study of “the 
unavoidable characteristics of any outlook of ours.” And it is just 
herein that the chief suggestiveness of Mr. Bridgman’s work for 
philosophy lies. Generalizing his thesis, we can say that a concept, a 
theory, a belief, or even an ideal, is equivalent to a set of operations. 
Or, to put it concisely, The Logic of Modern Physics suggests a prag- 
matism, but a pragmatism with the mind imposing certain characteris- 
tics—a pragmatism with a categorical element added. Mr. Bridgman 
does not debate the philosophical issues of pragmatism, and in finding 
this suggestion we have gone beyond what he might agree with. 
Nevertheless we have here what we may choose to call “ The Evidence 
from Physics for Pragmatism.” But let us return to the concept as 
a set of operations. 

The main lesson of the newer theories in physics is an understand- 
ing of these characteristics imposed by the mind, and we should 
strive to understand them so fully that no future Einstein will be 
required to set us right again. Our theories must not exact hostages 
of future experience, must not compel us to say that certain things 
are impossible or that they are necessarily thus and so, which is what 
the older theories did in a way which has only recently become clear. 
The source of error, so subtle that only now can we specify it, was 
the definition of concepts in terms of properties, and it is eliminated 
by definition in terms of operations and by the implications of this 
kind of definition. The new attitude is illustrated by the concept of 
length: “We evidently know what we mean by length if we can tell 
what the length of any and every object is, and for the physicist 
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nothing more is required. To find the length of an object, we have to 
perform certain physical operations. The concept of length is there- 
fore fixed when the operations by which length is measured are fixed: 
that is, the concept of length involves as much as and nothing more 
than the set of operations by which length is determined” (p. 15). 
There follows from this example the general definition of a concept 
which has been quoted above. 

The adoption of this view of concepts means that we shall never 
have to revise our fundamental attitude toward nature. That new 
fields of experience are possible, must be granted, and this means that 
new operations may be found, which in turn means that new mean- 
ings and new concepts are always possible. It follows that concepts 
have meaning only within the operationally possible, and that beyond 
this they are meaningless. The older kind of definitions led us astray 
because they merely suggested operations while they actually men- 
tioned properties. And at best a definition in terms of properties was 
obscure: at worst it was meaningless. 

The operational character of concepts, as we read it, is the main 
unavoidable characteristic of any outlook of ours. Others follow frein 
it, some of which we cite here. 

The first is that when we try to apply a concept to experiences other 
than those in terms of whose operations it was originally defined, we 
may discover that some of the operations cannot be carried out in 
the new experiences. When this happens we substitute others for 
them. But then we no longer have the same concept, although both 
the new and the old concepts may have the same name, as is fre- 
quently the case where the fields to which the definitions apply overlap 
and when either set of operations gives the same numerical result as 
the other when applied to the common field. But here we must recog- 
nize that an increase in experimental precision may yield different re- 
sults numerically. Such a situation, i.e., one name, two sets of opera- 
tions, identical numerical results at present, possibly different numerical 
results in the future, is called a “ joint in our conceptual structure.” 
(An example of such a joint is furnished by the two meanings of 
length before the relativity phenomena disclosed different numerical 
results.) It is only by being forever aware of these joints that we 
can avoid a fundamental change in our attitude. If we forget them 
we are exacting hostages. If we do not forget them we are prepared 
for experimental differences, prepared to accept the practical results of 
the difference in meaning, prepareu to absorb the new experiences 
into the body of our knowledge. 
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Another necessary characteristic of any outlook has two aspects, 
(1) We can never conceptually know any absolute, for no absolute 
is definable in terms of operations, and hence it is meaningless. Any 
number of meaningless questions can be asked about nature. But to 
say that a question about nature is meaningless is itself significant, 
not as a statement about nature, but rather as one about our descrip- 
tive processes. (2) Knowledge is relative to operations. Here, how- 
ever, we should welcome a more complete discussion. We are told 
that “the fundamental operations are determined by nature” (p. 29), 
and it seems to follow that knowledge is relative to the object of 
knowledge, namely, to nature. That, of course, is not what is meant 
ordinarily by the phrase “the relativity of knowledge” and it can 
hardly be what Mr. Bridgman means. But what, if anything, he does 
mean by the expression, beyond the impossibility of knowing any 
absolute, one cannot say. A distinction between “ knowledge of an 
absolute’ and “absolute knowledge,” or between “knowledge of re- 
lations ” and “ relative knowledge,” might have led to greater clarity. 

Another important conclusion from the doctrine which regards the 
concept as a set of operations concerns the nature and types of ex- 
planations. Explanation consists in the reduction of a situation to 
elements with which we are so familiar that our curiosity rests. The 
ultimates of any explanation are like the axioms of geometry. That is 
to say, there is nothing absolute or final about any explanation: there 
is no necessary stopping place, and what is satisfactory to one man 
may not be so to another. But practically explanations are of three 
kinds: (1) the reduction of a situation to elements with which we are 
familiar and which are actually found in the situation; (2) the re- 
duction to elements some of which are novel; and (3) the reduction 
of a situation to elements of a kind which we determine beforehand, 
and which, if they are not actually found in the situation, we “ invent” 


‘ 


or “ construct.” 

The kinetic theory of gases furnishes an example of the first kind; 
relativity and quantum phenomena of the second; and for the third, 
we have the belief of many physicists that the only real explanation 
is a mechanical one. The third kind of explanation Mr. Bridgman 
however rejects. “There is no warrant whatever in experience for 
the conviction that as we penetrate deeper and deeper we shall find 
the elements of previous experience repeated, although sometimes we 
do find such repetitions, as in the behavior of gases” (pp. 43, 44). We 
must remain prepared for the possibility of the second kind. “I be 
lieve that the essence of the explanatory process is such that we must 
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be prepared to accept as an ultimate for our explanations the mere 
statement of a correlation between phenomena or situations with which 
we are sufficiently familiar. Thus, in quantum theory, there is no 
reason why we should not be willing to accept as an ultimate the 
fundamental fact that when an electron jumps radiation is emitted, 
provided always that we can give independent meaning in terms of 
operations to the jumping of an electron” (pp. 47, 48). All of this 
means only that as we progress some novel elements will be accepted 
as ultimates in our explanations. This section of Mr. Bridgman’s 
book is extremely suggestive for those who are looking for ‘ philo- 
sophical’ explanations. Are they, too, simply trying to reduce the 
complex and unfamiliar to the simple and familiar? 

Omitting entirely the analysis of each of the fundamental concepts 
of physics, we shall indicate briefly Mr. Bridgman’s conclusions in 
the last chapter of his book regarding the simplicity of nature and 
determinism. 

The belief that nature is simple may be of two sorts: that nature’s 
laws are simple, or that the ultimate stuff of nature is simple. With 
regard to the first it must be granted that there probably are some 
simple laws still undiscovered. On the other hand “ We have .. . to 
notice that ‘ simple’ means simple to us, when stated in terms of our 
concepts” (p. 201). And of course we have no justification for as- 
suming that nature has any predilection for laws that are simple for 
us. Regarding the second sort of simplicity: “It seems to me that 
as a matter of experimental fact there is no doubt that the universe 
at any definite level is on the average becoming increasingly compli- 
cated, and that the region of apparent simplicity continually recedes” 
(p. 205). We find the use of statistical methods necessary in connec- 
. such statistical methods 


“ 


tion with quantum phenomena; and 
always indicate the presence of physical complications which it must 
be our aim to disentangle eventually ” (p. 206). 

Since our knowledge is only approximate and since the verdict of 
science is not mechanistic, the usual statement of determinism, with 
its mechanistic connotations, and its extreme form, needs to be revised 
to the following: “Given a description of an isolated part of the 
physical universe in the most complete terms that have physical mean- 
ing, that is, down to the smallest elements of which our physical opera- 
tions give us cognizance, then the future history of the system is 
determined within a certain penumbra of uncertainty, this penumbra 
growing broader as we penetrate to finer details of the structure of 
the system or as time goes on, until eventually all but certain very 
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general properties of the original system, such as its total energy, are 
forever lost in the haze, and we have a system which was unpredict- 
able. I suppose that it is a further conviction of at least many physi- 
cists that by sufficiently refining our measurements, the amount of 
haze at any fixed point of the future may be made indefinitely small, 
and many might even go further and hope by studying the haze (per- 
haps statistically) to obtain some inferential evidence of structure 
beyond that yet experienced” (pp. 210, 211). 
W. E. Van ve WALLE. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 


Zehn Vorlesungen tiber die Grundlegung der Mengenlehre. Von A. 

FRAENKEL. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1927.—pp. x, 182. 

These lectures on the Theory of Aggregates were delivered under 
the auspices of the Kant-Gesellschaft in Kiel. Although Professor 
Fraenkel has developed and modified some of the conceptions formu- 
lated in his earlier work, the Einleitung in die Mengenlehre (2d. Ed. 
Berlin, 1923), the fundamental thesis is the same in both works, namely 
that the ‘axiomatic’ method yields the only satisfactory foundation for 
the Theory. (Cf. this Review, XXXV, 2, p. 193.) The first four 
lectures are preliminary and are devoted to a discussion of some of 
the difficulties inherent in Cantor’s formulations, the celebrated anti- 
nomies, the labors of the intuitionists, and the relation of mathematics 
to logic. The remaining lectures deal constructively with the axio- 
matic method and its applications. A useful bibliography is appended. 

H. R. Smart. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

Ethical Studies. By F. H. Braptey. 2ded. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press American Branch, 1927.—pp. xii, 344. 

Possibility. By Scott BucHANAN. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1927.—pp. 198. 

Dialectic. By Mortimer J. Apter. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1927.—pp. ix, 265. 

Principles and Precepts. By Hastincs RasHpaLt. New York, Oxford 
University Press American Branch, 1927.—pp. 256. 

Political Pluralism: A Study in Modern Political Theory. By K. C. Hstao. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927.—pp. viii, 271. 

The Psychology of Character: With an Historical Survey of Temperament. By 
A. A. Ropackx. Harcourt, Brace and Company.—pp. xxiv, 595. 

Proceedings of the First Indian Philosophical Congress. Calcutta University, 
Calcutta, India, December 19, 21, 22, 1925. Calcutta, The Calcutta 
Philosophical Society, 1927.—pp. xxiii, 469. 
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Community. A Sociological Study. Being an attempt to set out the nature 
and fundamental laws of social life. By R. M. MacIver. Third Edition. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1928.—pp. xxvi, 446. 

The Unique Status of Man. By H. Wildon Carr. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1928.—pp. 216. 

Sovereignty. A Study of a Contemporary Political Notion. By Paut W. 
Warp. Syracuse, N. Y., The Hill Bookstall, 1928.—pp. 201. 

Marx and Lenin. The Science of Revolution. By Max Eastman. New 
York, Albert and Charles Boni, 1927.—pp. 267. 

Research in the Humanistic and Social Sciences. Report of a Survey conducted 
for the American Council of Learned Societies. By FREpERIC Austin Occ. 
New York, The Century Company, 1928. 

Philosophy Today. Essays on Recent Developments in the Field of Phi- 
losophy. Collected and edited by Epwarp Leroy Scuaus. Chicago, The 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1928.—pp. x, 609. 

The Nature of Existence. By J. McT. E. McTaccart. Volume II. Edited 
by C. D. Broad. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. xlvii, 
480. 

The Metaphysics of Pragmatism. By Stipney Hook. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Company, 1927.—pp. 144. 

A Letter to a Friend. Anonymous. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing 
Company, 1928.—pp. I15. 

History of Modern Philosophy. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928.—pp. xiv, 471. 

Space, Time and Deity. By S. ALEXANDER. Second Impression. 2 vols. 
New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 1928.—pp. xxxvi, 348; 
xiv, 438. 

La philosophie morale de Josiah Royce. Essai sur |’idéalisme social aux Etats- 
Unis d’Amérique. Par Moses Jupam Aronson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1927.—pp. xvi, 186. 

L’Exigence Idéaliste et Le Fait de l’Evolution. Par Epovarp Le Roy. Paris, 
Boivin & Cie, 1927.—pp. xxvii, 270. 

Plotin. Enneades. IV. Texte et traduction par E. Breuer. Paris, 
Société d’Edition “‘Les Belles Lettres,” 1927.—pp. 470. 

Auguste Comte et le Catholicisme. Par Cuartes De Rouvre. Paris, Les 
Editions Rieder, 1928.—pp. 264. 

La Pensée religieuse de Rousseau et ses récents Interprétes. Par ALBERT 
Scuinz. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1927.—pp. 49. 

La Vie Economique de la France sous la Monarchie Censitaire (1815-1848). 
Par Henri Sée. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1927.—pp. 192. 

La Dialectique de I’ Eternel Présent: De Etre. Par Louis LAVELLE. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1928.—pp. 214. 

Réalité et Relativité. Etudes sur le relativisme contemporain. Par Gaston 
RaBeav. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1927.—pp. vii, 283. 
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Il Cardinale Nicolo di Cusa. La Vita ed il Pensiero. By Paoto Rorta, 
Milano, Societa Editrice ‘ Vita e Pensiero,” 1928.—pp. xvi, 448. 

Vincenzo Gioberti ed il Cattolicismo. By Umperto A. PADOVANI. Una pagina 
nella storia moderna della chiesa, con documenti inediti. Milano, Societ4 
Editrice ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero,”” 1927.—pp. xi, 510. 

Spinoza. Vier Reden. Von Cart Gesuart. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 


1927.—pp. 8o. 

Adam Smith: Theorie der Ethischen Gefiihle. Nach der Auflage letzter Hand 
iibersetzt und mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen und Registern herausgegeben 
von WALTHER EcxsTeIn. Bd. I-Il. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1926.—pp, 
Ixxviii, 305; v, 312. 

Tafeln zur Geschichte der Philosophie. Von C. Stumpr und P. MEeEnzer. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1928.—pp. 32 + 4 tables. 

K'ungtse und der Konfusianismus. Von RICHARD WILHELM. Berlin und 
Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1928.—pp. 104. 

Die Anwendung der Psychoanalyse auf Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte. Von 
CarL CLEMEN. Leipzig, Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft, 1928.—pp. 128. 

Verstdndigung als philosophisches Problem. Von PAUL FELDKELLER. Erfurt, 
Kurt Stenger, 1928.—pp. 203. 

Kant: Sein System als Theorie des Kulturbewusstseins. Von REINHARD 
Kynast. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1928.—pp. 229. F 
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NOTES. 


The Social Science Research Council announces plans for the publication of 
a monthly journal of Social Science Abstracts as a means of furthering codper- 
ative research in the fields of cultural anthropology, history, human geography, 
political science, sociology, and statistics, broadly construed. The organizing 
committee, assisted by advisory committees in the several fields, consists of 
Drs. F. Stuart Chapin (Chairman), Isaiah Bowman, Davis R. Dewey, Carlton 
Hayes, Frederic A. Ogg, Frank A. Ross, and Clark Wissler. Publication will 
be in English and in this country, but it is intended to cover the social 
science literature of the world—articles in periodicals, pamphlets, bulletins, 
monographs, and new books—-so far as it affords new information in the sense 
of factual studies and contributions to theory and opinion. It is estimated 
that the annual number of abstracts will run to fifteen or twenty thousand 
titles, with cross references and annual indices. It is hoped that the first 
number may appear within the present calendar year. 

The following papers are included in the published Proceedings of the Third 
Annual Meeting of The American Catholic Philosophical Association, held at 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., December 27 and 28, 1927: The 
Teaching of Philosophy (Presidential Address by Edward A. Pace), Some 
Notes on Modern Ideas of ‘Matter’ (by Bertram C. A. Windle), Professor 
Whitehead’s Conception of an Event (by James A. McWilliams), Intimations 
of Kant in the Philosophy of Locke (by Michael J. Mahony), Science and 
Philosophy (by R. G. Bandas), The Place of Authority in Philosophy according 
to St. Thomas Aquinas (by Ignatius Smith), St. Thomas and the Ethical 
Basis of International Law (by William F. Roemer), The Franciscan School 
(by Berard Vogt). 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

THE JourNAL oF PaiLosopny, XXV, 1: D. S. Mackay, On the Order of 
Plato's Writings; H. R. Smart, The Problem of Induction. 2: Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, Economics as the Science of Experience; Herbert Ellsworth Cory, The 
Concept of Expression in Esthetic Theory (I). 3: Herbert Ellsworth Cory, The 
Concept of Expression in Esthetic Theory (II); F. L. Wells, Psychogenic 
Factors in Emergentism and Allied Views; Grace A. de Laguna, Linguistics and 
the Psychology of Speech; Anna A. Cutler, Professor Harry Norman Gardiner 
as Teacher and College Officer. 4: Irwin Edman, From Experience to 
Nature; Helen Huss Parkhurst, The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association. 

JournaL or PatLosopHicat Srupies, III, 9: H. W. B. Joseph, Logic and 
Mathematics; W. R. Boyce Gibson, The Philosophy of Melchior Palagyi (1); 
Joseph Needham, Organicism in Biology; J. E. Turner, The Problem of 
Value; G. Dawes Hicks, The Philosophy of a Business Man; H. Wallis Chap- 
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man, Behaviourism: A Logical Study; James Drever, Meaning; F. C. Bartlet 
Types of Imagination. 

Tue Hrpsert JouRNAL, XXVI, 2: Viscount Haldane, The Churches ang 
Higher Education; Hubert Handley, Decline in the Ministry of the Church of 
England; Thomas J. Hardy, A Catholic without a Church; H. A. Garney, 
The Prayer Book and the Holy Communion; Hugh Brown, Wanted—Theology 
of Positive Vision; D. Strémholm, A Literary Examination of Mark; Norbert F 
Capek, The Religious Situation in Czechoslovakia; Mary Bradford Whiting, 
Bishop Ken and the Ladies of Naish Court; J. M. Thompson, An Atheist Curé 
of the Eighteenth Century; Muriel Kent, John Woolman: Mystic and 
Reformer; G. N. Clark, The Causes of War; W. M. Farquhar, Caesar, The 
British Empire and the League of Nations; 7. W. Mitchell, The Phenomena of 
Mediumistic Trance; Clement C. J. Webb, Shakespeare and Religion. 

THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etuics, XXXVIII, 2: Ralph M. Blake, 
The Ground of Moral Obligation; George Boas, Types of Internationalism in 
Early Nineteenth-Century France; Bruno Lasker, Contact and Conduct: 
William Orton, Democracy or Education?; J. Elliot Ross, The Ethics of 
Prohibition; Harvey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty, Ethics and the Press; 
Edward F. Metirick, Mr. Hooper on Freedom; Norman Wilde, Machiavelli. 

THe JouRNAL oF Reticion, VIII, 1: Daniel J. Fleming, Degrees of Ag- 
gressiveness in Religion; Edward Scribner Ames, Religion and Philosophy; 
Frank C. Porter, Judaism in New Testament Times; Millar Burrows, The 
Professor of Religion; Gregory M. Dexter, Some Factors in the Expansion of 
Frontier Methodism 1800-1811. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XXXV, 1: R. Berthelot, la 
Sagesse de Goethe et la Civilisation de l'Europe moderne (suite); L. Bloch, 
Les Théories newtoniennes et la Physique moderne; L. Estéve, Autour de 
Valéry; C. Blondel, La Croyance et |'Extase selon M. Pierre Janet; G. Pirou, 
Les nouveaux aspects de la doctrine coopératiste. 

Revue PuiLosopwigve, LIII, 1-2: L. Brunschvicg, L’expérience morale 
selon Rauh; £. Rignano, La theorie psychologique de la forme; N. Lossky, 
Esquisse d'une théorie intuitiviste de la connaissance; V. Jankelevitch, 
Signification spirituelle du principe d’économie. 

REVUE p’HIsTOIRE DE LA Puitosopuig, II, 1: A. Rivaud, Etudes plato 
niciennes; B. Landry, Pierre Auriol, sa doctrine et son réle; L. Brunschvicg, 
La technique des antinomies kantiennes; Jean Wahl, Sur la formation de la 
théorie hégélienne du Begriff (suite et fin). 

BULLETIN DE LA Société FRANCAISE DE PuiLosopnHie, XXVI, 3-4: M.L 
Blaringhem, Evolution par Mosaique. 

Rivista pi Firosoria, XIX, 1: P. Martinetti, La religione in Kant; & 
Morselli, Plotino e la vita interiore; G. E. Barié, Della possibilita di un’ 
interpretazione positiva del ‘“Teeteto"’; E. Grassi, La pid recente attivita 
della filosofia dell’ azione in Francia. 

GIORNALE Critico DELLA FiLosori1a ITALIANA, VIII, 6: Guido Calogero, 
Una nuova concezione della logica prearistotelica; Giuseppe Gabrieli, Giovan 
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Battista della Porta Linceo (da documenti in gran parte inediti) (cont. e fine); 
Cecilia Dentice D’ Accadia, I\ Preilluminismo—V. La Tolleranza (cont. e fine); 
Galvano Della Volpe, La “Vita di Ges” di Hegel. 

Rivista DI Firosor1A Neo-Scorastica, XIX, 6: Francesco Olgiati, Il 
metodo per ripensare le dottrine di Nicolé Machiavelli; Luigi Allevi, Francesco 
De Vittoria e il rinnovamento della Scolastica nel secolo XVI; Carlo Mas- 
santini, La realta conosciuta e la realta del conoscere; Carlo Goffredo, La storia 
nella filosofia di Benedetto Croce; Francesco Olgiati, La Neoscolastica di 
fronte al problema teologico ed il metodo storico. 

Levana, VI, 6: A. Gambaro, I due Apostoli degli Asili Infantili; G. Ferretti, 
Le teorie genetiche sulla Religione e le testimonianze dei fanciulli. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy, XL, 1: W. T. M. Forbes, An 
Interference Theory of Color Vision; R. W. Wilcocks, On Substitution as a 
Cause of Errors in Thinking; E. G. Wever, Attention and Clearness in the 
Perception of Figure and Ground; H. M. Lufkin, The Best Fitting Frequency 
Function for Urban’s Lifted-Weight Results; J. P. Guilford and K. M. 
Dallenbach, A Study of the Autokinetic Sensation; F. Fearing, The History of 
the Experimental Study of the Knee-Jerk; W. C. Trow, Recall vs. Repetition 
in the Learning of Rote and Meaningful Material; H. Bowman, The Effect of 
Practice on Different Dextrality Types; K. M. Dallenbach, Bibliography of the 
Writings of Edward Bradford Titchener: 1917-1927. 

PsycHOLOGICAL Review, XXXV, 1: Raymond Holder Wheeler, Persistent 
Problems in Systematic Psychology. V. Attention and Association; Theodore 
C. Ruch, Factors Influencing the Relative Economy of Massed and Distributed 
Practice in Learning; Sidney M. Newhall, An Interpolation Procedure for 
Calculating Thresholds; Paul A. Witty and Harvey C. Lehman, Ability vs. 
Effective Ability; Mildred Focht, A Theory of Simultaneous Color-Contrast. 
2: H. L. Hollingworth, Sensuous Determinants of Psychological Attitude; 
Eugenio Rignano, The Psychological Theory of Form; Robert Morris Ogden, 
The Gestalt-Hypothesis; M. C. Barlow, A Learning Curve Equation as Fitted 
to Learning Records; Max Schoen, Instinct and Intelligence. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL Psycuo.ocy, XI, 1: E. A. Bott, G. G. Brown and 
L. H. Cohen, Educability of Binocular Motor Patterns; Carroll C. Pratt, 
Bisection of Tonal Intervals larger than an Octave; Noel B. Cuff, The Interpre- 
tation of Handedness; G. M. Peterson, Negative Acceleration with Material of 
Varying Difficulty; Robert Holmes Seashore, Techniques for Measuring Serial 
Action; John Henry Kenneth, A Few Odor Preferences and their Constancy; 
L. L. Thurstone, A Note on the Spearman-Brown Formula. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, XXV, 1: C. F. Jacobsen, Recent Experiments 
on the Function of the Frontal Lobes; C. P. Stone and S. Lindley, Some 
Effects of Inanition on Animal Behavior; E. C. Tolman, Habit Formation and 
Higher Mental Processes in Animals; J. G. Rockwell, The Parathyroids. 
2: H. Kliiver, Studies on the Eidetic Type and on Eidetic Imagery. 

Tue BritisH JouRNAL OF PsycuoLocy, XVIII, 3: William Brown, Mental 
Unity and Mental Dissociation; C. Spearma,, The Sub-Structure of the 
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Mind; E. P. Cathcart and S. Dawson, Persistence: A Characteristic of Re 
membering; J. Piaget, La Causalité chez l'enfant; A. Campbell Garnett, A 
Conative Criterion for the Discrimination of the Instincts; P. E. Vernon, 
The Psychology of Rowing; E. H. Wild, Influences of Conation on Cognitiog 
(II); Mary Collins, An Unusual Case of Colour-Blindness. 

ZeitscuHRriFt FUR PsycnoLocy, CV, 5-6: Hans Henning, Zur Psychologie 
der héheren Sdugetiere; Maria Schorn, Zur Psychologie des friihbegabteg 
Kindes; Waldemar Engelmann, Untersuchungen iiber die Schallokalisatiog 
bei Tieren; 7. K. Oesterreich, Zum Problem der geometrisch-optischen 
Tauschungen. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLocig, XX, 80: Ed. Claparéde, L’Auto-justification; 
Gertrude Ehinger, Recherches sur le Développement de |’Habileté Manuelle 
par la Pratique d’un Métier Manuel; Age et Déclin des Aptitudes; O. Decroly, 
Le Principe de la Globalisation appliqué a l’Education du Langage parlé e 
écrit; J. E. De Guay, Nouvelle Méthode Chronographique pour l’Enregistre- 


ment des Processus Physiologiques. 





